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LITBRATURS. 
POOR LITTLE WILLIE 
With his mary pretty wiles ; 


°T was in the dead of winter 
We laid bim in the earth ; 
Worlds of wisdom in bbs locks, The world brought in the New 
And quaint, quiet emilee ; Y 
Hair of amber, toucht with 


ear, 
On a tide of mirth. 
Gold of heaven co brave ; Bat, for lost little Willie, 
All lying darkly bid 


Not a tear we crave ; 
In a Workhouse Grave. Cold and hunger cannot wake him, 
In his Workhouse Grave. 


We thought him beantifal, 
Felt it hard to part ; 
We loved bim dutiful ; 
Down, down, poor heart ! 
The storms they may beat ; 
The winter winds may rave ; 
Little Willie feels not, 
In bis Workhouse Grave. 





Poor little Willie, 


You remember little Willie ; 
Pair and funny fellow! he 
Sprang like a lily 
From the dirt of poverty. 
Poor little Willie ! 
Not a friend was nigh, 
When, from the cold world, 
He croucht down to die. 


In the day we wandered foodlees, 
Little Willie cried for bread ; 

In the night we wandered bomelees, 
Little Willie cried for bed. 

Parted at the Workhouee door, 
Not a word we said : 

Ab, so tired was pvor Willie, 
Ané s0 sweetly sleep the dead. 


No room for little Willie ; 
In the world he had no part ; 
On him stared the Gorgon-eye ; 
Thro’ which looks no heart. 
Come to me, said Heaven ; 
And, if Heaven will eave, 
Little matters though the door 
Be a Workhouse Grave. 


LOVE; WOMEN; MEN. 
A few isolated Passages from Mrs. Browning's new Poem,“ Aurora 
Leigh.” 


WOMEN YOUNGER THAN MEN. 


I have not stood long on the strand of life, 
And these salt waters have had seareely time 
To creep so high up as to wet my feet. 

I cannot jadge these tides—I shall, perhaps. 
A woman’s always younger than a man 

At equal years, because she is disallowed 
Maturing by the outdoor sun and air, 

And kept in long-clethes past the age to walk. 
Ah well, I know you men jadge otherwiee! 
You think a woman ripens as a peach,— 

In the cheeks, chiefly. 


AN OLD LOVE. 


He bears down on me through the siantiug yeare, 
The stronger for the distance. If he had loved, 
Ay, loved me, with that retributive face,.. 

I might have been a common woman now, 

And happier, less known and less left alone ; 
Perbaps a better woman after all,— 

With chubby children hanging on my neck 

To keep me low and wise. Ah me, the vines 
That bear euch irnit, are proud to stoop with it. 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand. 


THE USES OF CHILDREN. 


We make henceforth a cushion of oar faults 

To sit and practise easy virtue’s on? 

I thought a child was given to eanctify 

A woman,—eet her in the sight of all 

The clear-eyed heavens, a chosen minister 

To do their business and lead epirits up 

The difficalt blue heights. A woman lives, 

Not bettered, quickened toward the trath and good 
Through being a mother’. .then she’s none, although 
She damps her baby’s cheeke by kissing them, 

As we kill roses. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN IN LOVE. 


The man’s need of the woman, here, 
Is greater than the woman’s of the man, 
And easier served ; for where the man discerns 
A sex, (ab, ab, the man can generalise, 
Said be) we see but one, ideally 
And really : where we yearn to lose ourselves 
And melt like white ls in another’s wine, 
He seeks to double himeelf by what he loves, 
And make tis drink more costly by our pearls. 
At board, at bed, at work, and holiday, 
It is not good for man to be alone,— 
And that’s his way of thinking, first and last. 


a 


MEG OF ELIBANK. 


flashes, migbt daunton you any night from Beltane to Yule; and stark | borlal train had wound up the glen, aud across the heather to lone St. 
| want eucoeed rowth and plenty in whisk of a single foray.* 





¢ You may have seen many a Jordly aod castie bonay hidden shaw 
but if you have not bebeld Elibank, with the grey billa risiog round and 
round, end the siller Tweed rowipg by, you know not the lonesomest, 
lovesomert rpot on earth, 

** You may sit a whole day ia your chamber, and see noaght buta cor- 
bie on the craig, or a cony clappit among the bracken, or a moorcock 
crowing above the heather. Tbe hills are grey there with every cloud, 
and riee on both sides high in the lift, with here and there a thorn-bush 
or a rowan, until they meet the fringe of the forest, stretching away, with 
ite tawny oake, and glosty beeches, and its antlered stage, to New- 
ark aud Bowbill. The water below is clear as glass or else o reaming 
flood, and at each end the glen’s shut in and the world’s shut out. Io 
winter when the ecaura are white, the smoke from the tower rises ¢beeri- 
ly in the frosty air. In summer there is the scent of the wild thyme 
and heather, and tbe drone of the humble bee, so still is the glen, and 
the twitter of the water wagtails, skimming across the river, eluding the 
hawke. 

“ Lady Elibank would sit on the battlements, with her women at her 
back; and Sir Gideon would ride in and out, booted and spurred, and 
whiles glancing in his armour ; and scores of retainers would muster in 
the court ; and the innocent bairus wou!d wander over bank and brae and 
plait rushes and chase water-hens the loog, long day. 

“ The tower was like its neighbours on the water, only notable for 
strength. lt had vaults that might have held an army of prisoners, with 
elite that let through no blessed suntight where they lay, the guard giv- 
ing the ill-omened bloody buil’s head. Above, was the great arched 
kitchea, with black rafters, and a chimney as big as our bower. lao the 
court without, the well sank fathoms beneath the tower foundations--and 


| Itrow they were bard, solid rock—shaded by au oak tree that never 


Recovered from a Pigeon-hole in an ancient Escritoir. The MSS. 


modernized in language, and with vccasional interpolations. 


CHAPTER I.—THE TOWER-—SIR GIDEON'S HOBSEHOLD. 
“ Map 
Elibank Tower; many more may be to the fore, 
right, wisdom, and reins are eettling fast on every 
and in every bollen glen, when matched with the riding ana 
ning, heading and hanging, that my auld een have seen.” 
e wot this is the trath. Kings may yet battle with their } 
clan tusele with another, red blood be epilt on bill, dale, 


but the gay moss troopere—the ri 
ae rough riders of Tweedside 


bill 


$ 


: 
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market. Leesceremony, we wot, when King James 
of the Border. The change is not to be meneatd, though 


were our gayest and gallantest hearte, those wild fol 
and Fernieburst, and Maxwell; it was an 
awakening when a luot from baro and biggio 


uneasy 
, with pistol ehote 


é 
i 





: 
is 


changes have taken place since I was a maiden, hard bound in 
but I tell you, peace, 


pe 


ea 


mioded the etour, but filled the entire corner, as if it bad been a lone | 


nook in the foreet, and baog greep and Jow over the wall. I miod how 
the grey cats sat in its branches, and howlets aod bats flew out of its 
roaud top; and once Langebaw climbed it, and spoke with Mary ai ber 
window after the doors were locked fast. 1n the next storey was the ball, 
its tingle deep window looking dowa the glen; there hang the highest 
antlers, and tbe broadest bucklers, and the weightiest axes in the coun- 
try side. There the household met round the long table at meale, as by 
the hearth at nighte, and even when we had no guests we were not few. 
Sir Gideon in bis great chair and Lady Elibank facing him, my sister 
Mary at my fatber’s right band, my brothers Rob and Allan and Wat, and 
me, and Annot, and the younger bairne, Lady Blibank’s Jean, Grace, 
and Madge, and nurse Ailie, Biack Quentiv, and Malice, and Sandy, and 


men-at arms, The ball was filled with oak settles and stools, and great 
chairs for Sir Gideon and Lady Elibank, likewise silk cushions for the 
Lady. There was a big, /olding, opeu buffet, with shelves cut in queer 
scaliops aad pleasant devices, and Jaid out with a sight of Venetian glass, 


| ofas deep and delicate a purple as the Jiniag of sea shell sthat I’ve seen 


brought all the way from the coast ; and silver-plate dishes, and sconces, 
and cups, for we were not small geatry—the Murrays of Biibank, and 
Outlaw Murray, bis deeds and his compact, have been eung over land and 
sea. Lady Elibank’s chamber had an oval mirror that gave back her 
whole person, and sundry chased caskets, and the bed was bung with 
wrought satia, and a coverlet of piled velvet, a thought faded in its ruby. 
[ remember no other luxuries nor rarities that the tower contaloed, for 
our border knights set not store on stately decorations, seeing that they 
often quitted their four walls, stripping them bare, or, on aa extremity, 
kindling the brand beneath their roof trees with their own hands, pre- 
ferring to meet the enemy among their hills and glens, to being be- 
leagured behind moat, palisade, or turrets, as the royal Brace counselled, 
and the doughty Douglas Jent them byword, ‘ Better to hear the lark 
sing,’ qaoth stoat Angus, ‘than the mouse cheep.’ So, though the 
tower could be pranked fine enough on aa occasion, our riches were 
mostly euch as we could carry off on our backs, beneath our mail-bar- 
ness, or which we counted by scores and huadreds of heads of cattle and 
oy on the knowes. 

“The young folk were reared with a plain and fragal hand, byiag 


oatmeal parridge, in which the epartle stood erect without a stay-—as was 
right and fittiog. 
** My mother’s chamber and the arras-room and the bed-closets opened 


chamber, or rather a steep ladder that led down a black gulf to the same, 
from which was another more regular staircase, and adamp, winding, 
grave-like way—for it was lar below the ground, with few openings for 
air, let alone light—ofa quarter of a mile or more, that e in @ boat- 
honse on the water, where a beat was ever chained ready for urgent use ; 
and eo the hunted man could ply his oars red-handed, and win the day, 
escaping the foes whom one short half-hour since were*only parted from 
him by an oaken door, against which they yneneery oy 

The hole wae never used io my day, but the dourest of race 
life and liberty. 

* Mary’s room and mine was bat a closet beneath the leads, where the 
cold was eo intense io winter, that bat for our young blood and a down 
cod that Nurse Ailie made and smuggled into us, we would have frozen 
outright ; and in summer £0 6 hot as necessitated early rising, 
and left no temptation to sloth and div 
straw mattress, well epread with lily 
emall that when we were nice—when Mary wus, I mean—sbe 
down to a jouk in the water, and, busked her bair to her bonny ow 
there. But the bravest summer parlour that man could devise was the 
battlements : the free air around and about you,—vonght to disturb your 
meditations eave the tramp, tramp of the sentry. From the highest pin- 
nacle of the tower, out of the stone and lime, grew a long spray of 
briony, that waved in the lightest breath of alr, aod posey of wallflower, 
that on a Jane night ebed as welcome a fragrance as the hay-ricks on 
the haugb where the adders nestled 

“ The orchard and the 


were on separate terraces, each terrace 


th. 
“ I was bora in the arras chamber in the year 


youngest. My sister Mary was a 





lan and Wat, and Acnot and Janet and Jean. were the younger band. 
our family beld mostly by maidens, I was «? less 
favoured and blate and glam—uoless it 
ch A et eb 
one mr wanted a bearer 


- 








Daddy Michael, besides the warden, and may-be a round dozea of 


down on hard beds, and eupping thin but wholesome broo, and good, stiff 


upen the roof ; and there too, beneath a hinged plank, was the secret 


thunder. | Joy 
owed it 


Our bed was but a 


ewe our keeking-glaes #0 


commanding the river with a fine row of yew-trees, like great beads 
of dark verdure, the like of which was not to be seen nigher than Nid- 


| Mary’e. 
“ But thiok not that I was misused among my own kin, or that my fa- 
ther and mother had an annatural  y against one of their obtidren. 
| They were in a sense oppressed with bairna, con ted and crowded 
among the ploagbe and wheels and spurs and of Elibank ; and they 
might have spared one without lond lament. At least they bad no 
clal love to spare, save for express gifte,—the en looks of | , or 
and Allan’s gallant youthied, when they beat the at the ford, and 
carried bome golden chains and riogs, and silver-gi 
their plaids, forbye the heads of cattle and webs of oloth 
or when they challeoged Yair and Fernilee to eword-play, and came 
victorious without a single scar or rent on their side, and blood fill- 
ing the hose of the one billie, and dropping down the chain of the 
other. 
“It's a dull blast oo & young opening beart, this same lightlying 
regard, 
“ My father was a busy, imperious man, much tn the saddle ; when oat 
of it, on the moor or in the forest, save when be presided at a baron’s 
court, or filled hie great chair at meals, or dozed over his ale or his wine 
in the warmth of bis own hearth. Soanty notice to epare had stout Sir 
Gideon for wencbes, yet he ehowed me more grace than did Lady Eil- 
bank. I can call bim up right before me this moment, the buirdly knight, 
with bis red cloak and bis cap and feather, save when be mounted his 
steel morion ; his sapphire eye aod his grizzled beard; bie great fist, 
which shook the oak-table as be would strike it in kis angry moods, for 
he bad bot blood when his locks were grey ; bis laugh when he was 
pleased ; bis mocking, pitying clap on the shoulder: “ Poor Meg! no 
koight will ever wear your coloure; bat let them go, and content you 
with the logle neuk at Blibaok.” 
“My mwotber was a bigh«pirited woman, that gave herself and others 
little rest. Fain would she be lady paramount on Tweedside and the 
| waters, la epite of Newark and Bowhill ; poe she strove with Lady 
| Douglas ; ill she liked that daughter of hers ehould be scorned. She was 
a grand-like woman herself to see, with a neck like « ewan's, and a car- 
riage like a stag; and co doubt it was bard to thole that all ber deugh- 
ters should not bear marks of their descent. She took pride in * 
lily skin and brent brow ; the lave were young things, berry brown, and 
with tangled pows ; but, God forgive me for the thought! | miedoubt me 
it was a fight to binder a ecunner at ber Muckle mou’d Meg; but she 
was a wiee woman as well as wilfal; and for credit aod bonoar, and oar 
oe aaewt St. Jobo, she basted and strangled that serpent, and only 
me by. 

“ We bad in general, as women-folk, quiet daysin the tower: we spun 
and bleached, and brewed and baked, day after day. Lady Elibank per- 
mitted no idle eet. At fit seasons there was feasting at Traqabalr or Wid. 

th, and wrestling or shoeting among the men of Selkirk aad the men of 

eebles or Tevioidale ; and Sir Gideon and Lady Elibaok, and my bro- 
thers and Mary, would ride out in beavers and gold tassels, aod French 
silk and Flanders lace, and what not, all waving and shining a» they va- 
nisbed down the way ; but I abode at bome, for I was second daughter, 
and did not set ploys, and could rule the tower and guide the batrns In 
my mother’s absence ; and, save to the abbey, to confess to Father Ap- 
thopy, or to high maes, I did not leave the gien—did not care to do se. 
My sister was the Bonnie May of Elibank, round whom wooers thronged 
—Langsbaw,and Wedderburn, and Corebead, and many more ; and I was 
*Muckle-mou’d Meg,’ whom they forgot or jeered at. 

“I did not envy my biythe, eweet sister ; but I was a young fool, and 
I would flee from the sound of their rejoicings—the ladies’ lates and the 
minstrels’ harps, and the measure meted twinkling feet, and 
healths and huzzas of roaring, royeteriog vaseale; and lie and greet 
among the heather, or creep down and keek sadly into the water to nee If 
there were no remede. No, no; Nuree Allie thought that I bad the soft 
een and round throat of the cusbat dove, but my 
my ‘iwuckie mou’,’ wide and broad, scared all wooers. I was made for 
a houre drudge, to be no singer's song, no house’s gudewlfe, no man’s 
choice, no bairnie’s mother. I might bave kaown that the Lord, who 
koows and appoiate oar lot, is # just Jadge, and can be more to a p 
and forlorn woman than ‘ ten sons’—ay, or than ten bold gademen ; but 
I was sour and ead at this chap of the knock that was w g up my des 
tiny, and I have wished to die ta my youth, and I have thought to speak 
to Father Anthony, and seek the g g of the cloister ; but my wit 
told me that I would moek Heaven with a offering that the 
world rejected ; and that, whate’er betide, I would fain breathe the 
mountain air, and wander at will on the clear braes, or bide me in 
misty corries. What better would my sick heart be if my body 
locked into a narrow cell, aod me, gruceless wretch, with no a 
oe ene tee bee trees tapers and the rmoke of incense? So 
His mercy who orders all things well, I was saved from that li 
to them who are but the cast-out weeds of the world’s 
not the salnted lilies of Paradiee. 1 was kept for earthly weal 

and sorrow, and ballowed household love, that sweetened and 
ed, and strengthened and sanctified each 
koew it not for many a weary day. 

“ But one summer morning, as | walked out on 
clouds floating bigh in the pure air, 
feet, and the trout leaping in the w 
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world’s sin and the world’s Saviour on his brave back ; of tortured St. 
Bartholomew and St. Genevieve ; and our own St. Margaret, that tended 
the miserable lepers with her owa gentle queen’s hands; or romaunte of 
Roland or William Wallace, or bauld verses of wild Katherine Janferie in 
the glen, or the pulling of the beather-green in “ the dowie dens of Yar- 
row.’’ They were not all so touching and tender ; they were epun out to 
gerve a sitting, or doled fast by weary lips lo dull and heedleas ears ; bat 
in the tong winter nights they beguiled our threads of flax, or the silken 
twine of our embroidery ; for we were taught what became our eex and 
station by Lady Elibank’s Jean, that was trained to the sound of the 
waves by the sisters of Dundrennan. Wat and Rob and Allan sat with 
the men, sharpening axes or stringing bows, or whittling bolts and po- 
lishing bridles; and Annot and the young pack ran and danced here aad 
there till bedtime. If there was like to be silence, Mary would sing like 
a lintie, when my mother would suffer the clear piping uotes that Eli- 
bank liked well, and I grew to carry the keys at my girdle, and to plait 
aki the pinners worn in the tower. 
OHAPTER Il.—THE FORAY. 

“In September or in Qetober, when the bear was cut, acd the round 
Miohaeimas moon sailing over fords and by-paths, there was work of 
another description. Messengers rode to and fro for a day or two; meet- 
ings of the clan by twos and threes spread few ramours then. Sir Gideon 
donned his morion and buckled on his broadsword, and looked werk- 
like, as he hounded back his dogs, and cast off his falcon ; and man after 
man came riding into the court in the snell cloudy sunset, or waited oa 
the lea without, and had their Jeddart axes and their long spears re- 
flected in broken shadows in the foaming water. Lights flickered as tbe 
day darkened, and the /asses jinked in and out to get a parting word or 
a from the moss-troopers. 

“It wasa momeat when Sir Gideon, with a long stride and a 
cheery “ gude e’en,” out and mounted his mettle steed, and spurs prick- 
ing, and bridles cliokiog, and shouts dying away in the distance of 
eS luck, Habbie ;” and “ Our Lady guard you ;” and " Mind a pac- 
ing borse;” or “ The aumrie stoup and roup ;” or “ A pair of Eaglish 
blaaketa, ye loon ;” and the whole cavalcade, vanishing down the narrow 

way, lit up with the faint moonbeams, like the fairy train on Carter- 
. seen in feverish dreams. ; ‘ 

“I kaow not that my mother ever caused fill a dish with the signifioant 
but I mind she laughed when Blibank rode out, aad ever re- 
fased to keep watch and ward or bis return, but retired to rest as readily 
as if she slept still ssa rock. There might be sicepless eco in Elibank, 
‘but it was in secret, for every matron and maid bad but to lie down, as 
‘was their wont, and pine or pray for the day. Sir Gideon and bis men, 
fm their greatest success, aes | not hie bome till the chill dawn was 
¢ mirk that succeeded the early moon. We heard 
saw them, the clatter of their hoofs, and sound 

Sint bleat of sheep burried on by lances, and the 
hou if they threatened to stray. 

© At the first aces we rushed to wicket, and loophole, and those who 
were dressed to the battlements, and a proud woman was she that 

dcngaiet were they, as men that bad rid- 

‘den many a mile through mire bog to lift a cloot from a rival laird, 
or as far as the Lothians; their horses pressed and blowa, the mea them- 
selves sometimes white and haggard with weariness, if they were not 
scorched or wounded ; but if they had made a great haul, such bragging 
and fleeching and casting of bonnets into the misty air. We ran down 
to the court to meet them. My father cried for a hora of wine before he 
alighted, and Mary, who was privileged, put ber foot upon his boot and 
riped his a pockets; he shouting “ Hooly,’’ and snatching kisses for 
pay went, she drawing out a string of fair pearls, or a cross of ruddy 
pie. or a tall drinking glass, shattered on the road, or even a dame’s 
hood for the Lady. When the pouches were toom, Mary threaded 

the raised riders, and ran to wale the bales already bioged in a corner, 
or to the forfoughten herd to chap her quey or her pet lamb, and troop- 
era lifted their caps and cried, the most speat of the group, ‘* A benison 
on the bonny blythe May of Eiibank ;” and a greyheaded heachman would 
hastily and beartily subjoin, “ And gude go with Muckle-moa’d Meg.” 


g 


. 


Yes, Mary always threepit that Meg should share alike with perself, alike 
-— auey and lamb, in tacque aod mantle, a’ great odds in man’s praise 
evotion. 


“The fattest of the beeves was killed on the spot, and steaks 
‘roasted, and ale and usquebaugh flowed for tke night at least, ia Bii- 
bank, like hill-side rills at Lammas. 

* Ooce Elibank and his men were hard followed, and traced to the 
. tower, and a ng host of Swintons came up aad surrounded our hold ; 

and the hinds with their families were calied in, and the great gate 
steekit, and the brig drawn up, and bluaderbusses pointed, and us wo- 
men, save Lady nk, sent to dark closets to cover our ears, and keep 
out the roar of the hill echoes answering to the rattle of the fight; until 
@ party of Cars passing westward, beard tidiags of our strait, and came 
to eur aid ; and the Swintons, not dariug to wait till we should issue and 
join them, marched offas they came, aod there was but a few slain or 
wounded ; the last to be looked to and leeched by our hands; and 
baer Mary surpassed me at koeading a dough cake, I was allowed 
to - the firmer bandage, and to brew the more soothing sleeping 
draught. 

“* More by token, the English twice beeieged us in my day, when there 
was war declared between the kingdoms; and the first siege lasted 80 
long that we were skin and bone, and fit to eat the staves of our beef 
barrels before they gave io and left us. 

“ Oh, it was sweet to wander once more down by the clear, bickering 
water, or up among the thorns and rowans and heather, with none to 
make us afraid. I know not how we could have borne our captivity and 
danger, if tending the sick had not filled our bands and diverted our 
thougbte, taking the place of our ordinary spinning and stitching, ali 
broken in upon and relinquished io these anxious weeks. 

“ But there was one foray long minded at Elibank, and that left a 
tokeu branded on the hearts there. Sir Gideon and his men had de- 
parted at nightfall ere the Michaelmas harvest was clean gathered, and 
‘we were counting the gear and boasting ever the easy prey, even as Si- 
sera’s mother when to every man was to be “ a damsel or two,” and “ to 
Sisera a prey of divers colours, a prey of divers colours of needlework,” 
when, through the thick drizzle of a dark rainy morning, we descried our 
¢lan’s returo, each rider as silent as the grave. That was an evil omen, 
and our bearts grew heavy as lead; then they drew nearer, and, alack, 
there was a doleful burden across a horse’s neck, my young brother 
Allan, o gallant hafflin youth of sixteem no more, groaning under his 
death wound, with his shirt and doublet drippiag with blood, aad his 
roving ee fast settling in death. They carried him into the hall, and my 
mother took bis head ia her lap, but ehe neither screeched nor moaned 
nor shed a tear. I saw my father come forward with a brow as black as 
Bourhope when it is crushed under the thunder cloud; he shook his fist 
above the stiffening body, and swore a curse that rung in a wail and ery 
through the bounds of Applegarth; but my mother spoke eoft and still, 
in answer to the death-rattle. “ You’re in anguish, my boy, but the 
pang’s ewift ; you’ve beea a credit to your house, Allan, my son, let that 

your soul an easy passage.” 

“ Allan was streeket and waked. and I wove willow garlands, 
watering them with our tears, and laid them upon his cold breast, that 
looked so broad and manly in its everlasting stillness, and the tower 
seemed to ring for many a day to the ‘ Christ sall sain bis soul’ of the 
oe long after Allan was beneath the mools among the hiiis 
that darkened and moaned for him every night they sank among low 


banks of clouds, to the chill sad breezes ; and when I prayed for Allan’s P 


pardon and peace, I was fain to add a word for the husbands and sons as 
etark ashe, whom the Murrays slew that yule in green Applegartb.” 


CHAPTER III.—THE LAIRD OF LANGSuAW. 

“ The blue-bells and the wild roses were flaunting on the dark scaura, 
when the young Laird @&Langshaw came up the glean after our Mary. 
Oh, he was a fair and pretty man to loo upon, black and stalwart, with 
@ flashing bawk’s ee, that, even when be played and made merry, 
pierced one through and through ; and a brow, where his helmet shaded 
it, white as ivory, a thought narrow, but making up in height. He was 
fierce in battle as Sir Gideon’s self, aad io the halla grand stately gallant. 
Sir Gideon and Lady Elibank did not say him nay, for Langshaw was 

land and wide, and a bien stance ameog its oaks and hazels for a 
y’s bower ; and the Cars pulled caps with the Murrays in @riendly 
guise, both casting their steel glaives at the Scots. 

“It could not be that Mary would scout at Langshaw, save that a 
maiden’s mind is ill to read, and Mary was petted and had suitors far and 
near ; and though ehe eet store on Langsbaw and his dignity and devoirs, 
she looked and spoke as if she cared little for either, and like many a 
saucy beauty, carried the jest too far: not that Langshaw showed pique; 
he bowed to her maggots ; he that stooped to no oiher, yielded entirely 
to ber. Her flouts and perverseneas ap to make him keener 
in bis courtship. He rede week after week to Elibank; he walked 





ter, but an idle word or a passing service ; he m alfrey when 
Sir Gideon started a heron or entered the forest mea ihe deer ; 
he attended her to the abbey and knelt by her eide on the stone pave- 
ment, under the grand groined roof; and whatever she prayed for, I trow 
he supplicated his saint todeny him aught else, but to grant him the 
sweet May of Elibank to sit at bis board and sleep ia his bosom. 

“ What opened my eyes to trow there was other than true love in his 
devotion—I that was but a simple maiden, unsought myeelf? 1 strug- 
gled against the thought, 1 denied the secret charge, but ever it returned, 
and smote me with a pang of doubt and dread. When he whispered in 
her ear and Mary tarned her shoulder, his dark eye never fell, but shot 
as it were a spark of fire on her petulance; when she danced a measure 
with Corehead, and Langshaw looked on, he smiled to himself as he pulled 
at his frills. 

“There was a football match on Hartley Fell, and more than one sig 
nal chance befel on the green. Mark Car of Hartley had covenanted 
with my father that they should have a great match on the fell, and 
score npon score gatbered to the contest—so many Murrays, and Care, 
and Homes, and Hepburos, Brydens, Jardines, Eiliost, and Pringles, that 
pames and men were there in the crowd scarce entitled to the summons, 
between whom and their neighbours were long grim gradges easily 
stirred, and apt to be quelled by ataves or daggers ; however, there was 
no skirmish that day. Knight and vassal, !aird and yeoman, strove 
equally ia the game ; and a pleasant sight it was, the whole quiet flat 
alive with runners and judges and lookers-on and led horses, The binds 
in their hodden grey, the shepherds in their plaids, the men-at-arms 
wearing their various badges, and some bearing banners and pennons, 
the knights and barons with their glancing swords and high beavers and 
waviog plumes. The fair ladies of Bowhill and Yair and the May of Eli- 
bank on their paifreys, gracing the concoaree of eun-burnt country lasses, 
trigly enooded and screened, that had trudged over many a mile of 
heather and bracken to be present at the spectacle; and dogs of every 
degree, staghounds and greyhounds in leashes, led by grooms under pre- 
= of giving them an airing, hairy barking terriers, wise composed 
eollerr. 

Ia the multitude at euch trysts there were wont to be men and women 
that, had folk been gifted with the second sight, would have stood out 
from all others, girded with a ring of wan light. Yon tall young man 
with bushy beard and the hand in his breast, would appear, not as now, 
eagerly watching the players and biding his turn, but galloping here and 
there on the bloody battle-field of Newliston, stabbing the wounded, slash- 
ing the faces of the prisoners, and piercing the broken beart, of the ‘ hard- 
iest, stoutest, wisest man that Scotland bore,’ as Sir James’ own father 
and Lennox’s uncle deplored—he that covered Lennox decently with his 
searlet cloak—the gude Earl of Arran. Yon Lady Marjory, that fondles 
the worthless jay, think you how she looked when, as wife and mother, 
she ran demented up the Maggot water to drown in the roar of the Linn 
the strokes and shouts that announced the hanging of her chosen gude- 
man, Piers Cockburn of Henderland |* 

“ I was there myself, for my father appeared with a large retinue. We 
started from Elibank in the sweet Jane morning, when the dew was glis- 
tening like diamonds on the broom, and the throstle singing ia the copse. 
Elibank’s mantle was laid over with rich far, and his cap looked up with 
a diamond rose ; and Lady Elibank’s kirtle was bound with gold lace 
and her coif with Valenciennes ; and Mary wore ber blue hood, the colour 
of her own dear een. For me, I could grace no bravery ; but I was 
neighbour-like, only as douce in colour as might be—purple gear, the 
sober hue of the distant hills, and yet a kingly dye, my wimple drawn, 
not thrown freely back. Though with slight conceit of shows, I could 
not ride out under the dancing leaves and summer sun, and make one in 
the holiday procession, without my twenty-year old heart beating in con- 
cert. I could have joined in Sir Gideon’s whistle, and when we reached 
the fell, I believed I had never seen so grand a sight. 

“When Langshaw and Hartley gripped Mary’s bridle together, and 
my pony left to bogle at the din, a gradge did stound through my heart; 
but I said an dve below my breath, and looked upinto the blac eky, and 
whipped on as merrily-as before. 

“ How the lusty Tweedside lads span up the ball—bow high and low 
shouted at a good bit! Atl looked to Langshaw when it neared him ; he 
was 80 proper a man, so famed for strength and swiftaess; but his foot 
slipped on the short turf, and he got a fallinstead of a triumph. He rose 
lightly enough, and joined like a wise man in the jeers he had provoked ; 


with Mary and me by barn and brae, casting me, the plaia younger sis- 
ont dhe 





but when Mary’s laugh rang loudest—a clear lilting gramercy, I watched 
him. He smiled again, but the curl of the bearded lip was no honest, 
ery benison on the May of Elibank and al) that she did, whether she 

aughed or sighed at his coat or at his beck. . It was a scoff and a taunt ; 
‘ Gay lady, ye’ll live torue your mirth.’ 

“That day I could not shut out the perception of the false, shifting, 
fathomless quicksands beneath the smooth sarface. I pressed close to 
Mary, and tried to caution her, as she was catching the fern-seed that 
young Corehead stripped off, an ill-done daring. Alake! why should she 
heed me—she wag so secure ia her beauty, and favour, and innocence ; 
and she was doomed, our sweet Mary,—the fair, fresh flower of the Mur- 
rays. Of what avail name and station, stout friends, and stern avengers. 

‘Since Mary did not want me, and Langshaw scared me, and I was 
parted from Lady Elibank, and sitting beside Lady Jauct of Fowlshiele, 
[ tried to give myself up to the game, and to guess who would be the 
victor. The player then was a tall, slim lad, with a cheek that, but for 
the tan, would have been lily fair like a woman’s, and een eky-blue like 
Mary’s, and brown hair clustering in thick curls beneath his bonnet. I 
marked him because he wore the best fancied doublet, the biggest roses 
in his shoon, the broadest ruff about his neck; and because | saw m 
father flush and frown when he met his eye, and Mark Car, who was wily 
and courtly, take Sir Gideon aside and prate him into sullen acquies- 
cence, 

“T speered at Lady Janet “ Who was yon braw gallunt?”’ Lady Janet 
laughed, and bade me not lose my heart, for you was the brag of the 
Forest, the bonniest aad the haughtiest lad on all the waters, my father’s 
sworn foe, the Knight of Hardev. I wot Ihad heard enough of Harden, 
and yon washe! Wella-day, Elibank might bend his brows, for his fa- 
ther’e father bad fallen by Buccleugh’s own hand ; and many a Scott and 
many a Marray had swelled the fead sinsyne. 

**So slight aloon could never do credit to the sport, nor shame us Mar- 
rays; but jast as gentle Lord James beat his rough peers, so Harden 
epurned the ball, and rode the ring, and threw his mau; and none be- 
shrewed his fate to be worsted by such a-rival. 

‘““* A Harden! a Harden!’ cheered the clans; and well they might, 
for Sic William’s etroke decided the day, while Sir William’s self drew 
back, stroking his silken beard, and staring at the ladies, as if he cared 
not for his renown. oo 

“¢ & silver penny if that glowerer be not Dlibank’s Muckle-mou’d Meg ; 
en ill wind has blown us her face ; but, man, I would fain spy his May.’ 
The light words reached me as he passed with a comrade, I could stand 
the jeer, aye, when Harden lived to face me in a different fashion ; and I 
said to myself, ‘ Wow, wow, but there’s no joe like you, Sir William; 
and though your words vouchsafe her little grace, Muckle-mou’d Meg 
prays that your comely head may not lie in ita bloom low and cauld like 
the clay that bears it, as mony winsome and crouse crowns have done ere 
now. — 

CHAPTER IV.—THE KELPIE’S POOL. 


“ The foot-bal! match fell in June ; and on Midsummer eve Mary and 
I stole out, under our screens, to learn our fertunes at the Kelpie’s 


ool. 

“ The Kelpie’s Poo! was a shaded stretch of the Tweed, hard by a birk- 
wood, half a mile from the tower. There was a lock in the dark water, 
where a kelpie had been seen signing on man and beast to cross ; and the 
place was unchancy to ford, and unsafe maybe for mortal at anyseasgon ; 
but if young maidens would sit there by turns on Midsummer’s eve, and 
gaze on the shifting current, they would come to trace through its broken 
lines of foam the faces of their future marrows. 

“Mary would teet the freit; and though I held it vain, and perchance 
sinful, I could not deny her, for, mind you, my sister Mary was the dear- 
est object on earth to me. 

“The night was warm and still, with that sultry, yellow haze that 
sometimes ends a summer’s day. It veiled the opposite line of hills, but 
you could clearly distinguish the huge fires on their summits, and you 
could hear faintly the hum of the voices of those that binged them, and 
watched their blaze, and black figures, as if moviag, demon-like, through 
and through the red glow and the long white lows, Crossed your startled 
vision ;—a distant, strange show, increasing instead of abating oar loneli- 
neee. 

“ Mary would have me try the spell first, for I had banned it, and she 
was fain to credit its power, and her nerves were failing her ; also, the 
latest watcher was the most certain of a glimpse of destiny. So Mary 
eat down on this side of the birkwood, and I went in and forced my way 
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to the spot dark and damp with the dews. I knelt down and thought of 
other things. I did not look beyond the alder-bush into the troubled 
water. It would row long before it formed itself into the reflection of a 
face forme. ‘ What for should I goupatablank?’ Lasked myeelf. No, 
I leant against a tree and laughed ; for when I was not cowed or blate, I 
bad a proveness to laughter, as overcoming and as gleeful as my tears 
now and-then were salt and sad. As soon as I forgot my errand, | 2rew 
grave, in keeping with the shady neuk and the gloaming hour. Then I 

ght of St.John, to whom this night was given, and wondered if he 
saw me there and was displeased with my weakuess and tolly ; and yet 
I believed, if his Lord was still in the body, gladly would 1 have sat at 
his feet, like the bleesed Mary of Bethany. 

“T was to watch an hour, and the night air was close and heavy, with 
bats whirring, and an ow! booting from its post in the clef: oak. 

* Elibank tower bad been thrang that day, and I had made two cream 
cheeses, and reeled the hasps I spun the day before ; so nothing hindered 
me from being weary, and [ leant farther and farther back against the 
slip of a tree, and clasped my bands, and fel! into a dover or dwam ; un- 
leas, indeed, ill was permitted to approach me, which might be, seeing 
my rashness and the end, and considering that it came in a far worse 
shape to my guileless sister Mary. 

* My sleep took the form ofa dream or a traia of dreams, vivid and 
aa. not perplexing me at the time, but, | confess, haunting me after- 
Ww 


ards. 

“I thought I stood in Elibank Chapel, where banners were waving, 
and the floor was fresh strewn with green rushes. Sir Gideon corfronted 
me, with a laugh on his blaff face, melting away into doar resrive, that 
again became dark doubt and discomfiture and passionate, fierce threat ; 
and Lady Elibaok, with a cast of her long neck, and a emile that played 
like lightning rather than sunshive over her high features ; and Roband 
Wat, with a wavering expression, that was sometimes mirth, sometimes 
quick discontent and rising resentment, clearing or clouding their smooth 
faces ; and beyond them, Nurse Ailie and Jean, and the other lasses and 
the serving-men, all with the same gladness, that was so mockiog it 
was not gladoess, and wrath that was so curbed it was true wrath no 
longer, contending on their varying een, as if some redoubtable deed were 
working that should descend to posterity with the mingled characters of 
sport and misery inscribed on its back. In the centre of the perturbed 
festival, and right in front of me, stood a Mass John, Father Anthony him- 
eelf, with gown and book ; and by my side, ye maidens, the brawest gal- 
lant on the waters, les his duds be ever so soiled, and his bright breast- 
plate cloured and dunted—Sir William Scott of Harden. But his bead 
was turned another gate, lasses, aad the hand that held mine, cold as 
death, gripped like a vice, wringing my flesh ; and wist you I was 
procd of my bonay m? Ohno, I hung my head, and the pangs 
of death were sickening my heart : when the acene dissolved like a cloud 
castle, and io its room rose another pageant. 

“I saw another tower than Elibank, not crowning the free braes, but 
banging, half buried in its woods, like a nest of the fowls of the air, clean 
ower a dark dell. I sat ia the body at a loophole in the thick wall, and 
watched unseen, as if my heart were in my een, the pit-like road ; and by 
and by there appeared in the ho low, toiling up the ascent, a clump of 
spears, not riding bere and there like our border riders, but io battle 
array, and a man at their head with a royal standard, and a lion wrought 
on his sleeve. They halted at the gate, and the leader read a paper, de- 
manding the body of a traitor ; and I ran down, and with authority—for 
I was not as at Elibank, but mistress and more—bade draw up the port- 
cuilig and admit the horsemen. I spoke them fair, I led them up-stairs 
and down, and epread bread and wine for their refreshment; and when 
they turned their becks and rode away, I fluog myself down before our 
Lady’s shrine, and vowed tapers and an altar-cloth reeded with pearls, for 
the grace that had saved me and mine in our extremity. I clamb to the 
battlements, where my liat lay spread to dry, and [| lifted up coil after 
coil,and there shone a koight’s spurs and the jewel of his signet ring, 
and the blue blade he was fain to grasp, though a leap from the turret 
was kis last refuge ; and that kuight kieeed not bis lady’s hand alone, but 
be pressed again and agaia—oh, #0 kindly !—the white cheek of bis faith- 
ful dame. 

‘In a long igh ofrapture that Paradise faded. I seemed to look on 
other hills and another Tweed, familiar as the first in their lonesome 
beauty, but yet with an odds, for here were ouly timid sheep and horned 
cattle where trumpet sounded and clansmen gathered. Ths bonnet and 
the maud were worn, but by eimple herds of low degree; and for the 
prancing war-horse were naught but Clydesdale mares’ and Galloway 
nage capering at grass; and in a sandy hollow, up among the hopes, far 
from man’s habitation, lay a pawky lad baira, with @ crutch in bis wee 
band, but with grey een glowering fearlessly into the lift black with the 
wrath of Heaven, the thanderbolt blazing aud bursting with a boom that 
shook the very everlasting hills; and the wise, bigh-hearted wean only 
clapped its bit bands at the jagged blue fire, and ekirled ‘ Bonniet bon- 
pie!’ And a voice within me said, ‘ Let knight and soldier, priest and 
statesman, stand aloof: yonder siis Harden’s most renewnoed son. He 
will learn the name of ‘ Mackle-mou’d Meg’ stranded ia the distant past; 
and, passing by the ‘ Flower of Yarrow,’ he will fling back a kindly re- 
coguition to his homely, hard-tried ancestress, he who bore in his world- 
known face the lingering trace of the ‘muckle-mou’ ;’ but eo trembliag 
with stroog feeling and exquisite humour, so manly and so kind, that 
men loved that sagacious, tender lip far before any delieate feature that 
John Murdo bis chisel could have carved on the scores of facea that crowa 
the fretwork which the monks of Melroze reared. I fancied [ had a last 
view of him, the bones of a strong man, bat broken before his lime, |though 
he sat and taced misfortune in a fairy palace, with pope’s and princes’ 

eating the steadfast will and the 
warm heart, and the child’s love to the siller Tweed, when a!l else was 
slipping from beneath his feet. 

“I started up, with my ears wringing, and my heart beatiog like a 
sledge-hammer, in a clean amaze ; then I saw the Kelpie’s Poo! and the 
midges hovering o’er the water, and minded who and where I was, and 
what I bad come for, and kenned I had been dreaming ; and ran to Mary, 
and made her screw her mouth by averring that I had set een on the 
ghaist of the Pride of Tweedside. Mary was not wont to be captions, save 
to her lovers, least of all tome, her Meg; but now she pouted and pro- 
tested, for Mary was used to be first, and doubtless she held dark Lang- 
shaw the pick and flower of border knighthood. Waly, that he was to be 
her fate. She left me proud and petted, and vowiog that I should not 
bear ber luck; and that if I spied a knight’s spurs. a belted earl, or a 
prince himself, was the least that could be bestowed on the May of Bli- 
bank. I had bat space to take her stance on the homeside of the plant- 
ing, and to mark thejyellow moon rising lustrous in the sky, when a sharp, 
frightened cry rang out of the wood. | started up, and flew back like a 
deer. I cared not what harm the disturbers of the charm dared, I theaght 
bat of Mary, scared or hurt. God and our Lady keep ber from terrible 
knowledge of the green-eyed Kelpie we bad eo witlessly provoked. I 
broke through the boughs; there stood Mary, beset by no fiend or evil 
spirit, but clasped in the mailed arms of Langehaw. My heart gave,one 
bound of relief, and the next moment fell. hy ehould Mary lie still on 
Langshaw’s bosom? Why should sbe not only consent to his convoy to 
the tower, but cling to him the whole way, and I walking by, seeing that 
be had atolen deceitfully on her secrecy, and that she bad professed to dally 
with and lightly his wooing? Ab, this was the weakness ol infatuated 
submission following hard on the weakness of vanity and folly.” — To be 
concluded next week. 
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A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
THE CZAR’S HIGHWAY. 


“Let me,” said somebody who knew what he was saying, “ write the 
ballads of a people, and he may write their history who will. . If he 
Czar of all the Russias would only allow me to make his roacstor’ 4, 
the great problem of the way out of barbarism in his empire could be 
solved by achild. There is uo such civiliser as a good road. With an 
imperfect highway disappear highwaymen, crawling beggars, dirty inns 
and extortionate charges, lazy habits, ignorance, and waste lands, Our 
shops, our horses’ lege, our boots, our hearte, have all benefited by tue in- 
troduction of Macadam ; and the eighteen modera improvements mea- 
tioned by Sydney Smith can all be traced, directly or indirectly, to the 
time when it fortuitously occurred to the astute Scotchman (Where are 
his Life and Times, in twenty volumes?) to strew our path with pulver- 
ised granite. I am convinced that our American cousios would be much 
less addicted to bowie-kniving, revolvering, expectorating, gin-slinging, 
and cow-hiding the members of their legislature, if they would on‘y sub- 
stitute trim, level, hedge-lined highways for the vile corduroy roads and 
railway tracks throwa slovenly anyhow, like the clothes of a dranken 
man, across prairies, morasses, half-cleared forests, aud dried-up water- 
courses, by means of which they accomplish their thousand-mile trips in 
search of dollars. What a dreadful, though delightful place was Paris 
when I knew it first!—foul gutters rolling their mud-cataracts between 
rews of palaces; suburban roads alternatiog between dust-heaps and 
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sloughs of despond ; and boulevards 0 badly paved, that the out-patienc- 
ed snonhedied were continually wetiee them up to make barricades witb. 
There have been no émeutesin Paris since boulevards were > 
Much of the ribboniem, landlord stalking from behind hedges, and Skib- 
bereen starvation of Ireland, may be attributed to the baleful roads of 
byegone days, which were full of holes, known as curiosities, and on 
which the milestones were so capriciously distarbed, that whereas every 
equire (of the right way of thinking) bad one on each side of his park- 
gates, unpopular localities, and villages where tithe-proctors dwelt were 
left without milestones altogether. Who was it that was chief of the staff 
to murderous Major-General Miemanagemeat in the Crimea? The bide- 
ous roads from Balaclava to the front. When the railway navy took up 
the spade, the soldier’s grave-digger laid his mattock down. What is it 
that impresses us mostly with the grandeur of the civilisation of that 
stern, strong people, who came to Britain with Caesar, but the highways 
they made, whose foundations eerve even now for our great thorough- 
fares, and which remain imperishable monuments of their wisdom and ia- 
dustry—the wonderful Roman roads. And flout nor scout me none for 
uttering truisms concerning roads in their relation to civilisation ; for 
Paris is rapidly surpaesing our vaunted London City in excellence of 

vement. New Street, Covent Garden, is in a bad way; the Victoria 

oad, Kensington, leaves much to be desired ; and the Commissioners of 
Turnpike Trusts, all over the country, want looking after sharply. There 
ig need for us to bave sermons on the better care of the stones. If we don’t 
keep a bright look-out for our —~ we shall infallibly retrograde 
—decay—as a nation ; and M. Ledru Rollin will rejoice. If we are un- 
mindful of the Queen’s highway, we shall inevitably come to clip the 
Queen’s English, and break the Queen’s peace, and to the dark ages. It 
behoves us especially to be watehful, for our protectors never forget to 
collect the Queen’s taxes, roads or no 10adr. 

The Czar’s highway, which is literally bis—for everything in the em- 
pire, movable and immovable, animated and inanimated, is his own 
private and personal property*—ie the worst highway that was ever 


eeen. 
The Czar’s highway in his two metropolises, in his provinces and his 


country towne, from north to south—from Karlegammen, in Lapland, to 
Sara ovekaia, in Astrakhban—is the most abominable—I can’t call it 


a corduroy road, or a kidney- potato road, or a sharp ehingle road—the 
most miserable sackcloth-and-asbes road that was ever invented to delight 
self mortifying pilgrime, to break p2etillions’ conetitations, horses’ backs, 
and travellers’ bearte. Tbere is the iron road, as all men know, from 
Petersburg to Pawlosky, and also from the northern capital to Moscow. 
This last is kept in order by an American company, and is a road ; but 
you ouderstand that there can be railways and ways, and even out of 
rails aud sleepers can Czarish men make iron rods to scourge, and make 
a difficult Avernus to us, withal. From Petersburg to Warsaw there isa 
chauseée, or road, which, by a fiction as beautiful and fantastic as a poem 
by Mr. Tennyson, is said to be macadamised. It is rather O‘Ad ; 
there is a great deal more Irish gammon than Scotch granite about it ; 
but it is perpetually being re-mended at the express command of the em- 
peror. When he travels over it, the highway is, I daresay, tolerable ; for 
the autocrat being naturally born to have the best of everything, bis sub- 
jecta bave an extraordiuary genius for supplying him with the very best, 
and the very best it is for the time being. When the Czar is coming, rot- 
ting rows of cabin change iato emiling villages, bare poles into flowering 
shrubs, rags into velvet gowns, Polyphemus becomes Narcissus ; blind 
men eve and lame men walk,eo tospeak. The Czar can tura anything 
except his satraps’ hearts. 

Of the provincial highways, and the vehicles that do roll upon them— 
kibitkas, telegas, and tarantasses, I shall bave to speak hereafter. My 
object in this paper ia to give some idea of the pavement of St. Peters- 
barg, of which hitherto you have had but the glimpse of a nation in the 
words J have set down about ischvostchiks and concerning droschkies. I 
have come, by the way, oo a new reading of the former malti-named in- 
dividual. The correspondent of a Belgian newspaper calls him by the 
startling appellation of Ishwoechisky. I am not far from thinking that 
his realname must be Ishmael ; for every man’s (writing) hand is against 
him, and it is by no means uncommon for his hand to be against every 
man. There.is a village in Carelia whose sons almost exclusively pursue 
the ischvostchik calling. There are a good many of them in St. Peters- 
burg, where they have a high reputation as skilful drivere, and not quite 
so cheerful a renown for being all murderers. ’Gin an iechvostchik of 
this celebrated village meet with a drunken or a sleepy fare on a dark 
night, it is even betting that he will give the exact reading of the popu- 
lar Scotch ditty, and make the fare into a “‘ body” before he has long 
been coming tbrough the ride. 

Many persone eudeavour to explain the badness of the St. Petersburg 
pavement by the severity of the climate, and the treacherous nature of 
the soil on which the city is built. The whole place is, it must be con- 
fessed, a double-damned Amsterdam ; and it has often been with feelings 
akia to the herror that I bave peeped into a hole on the magnificent Nev- 
ekoi, wheu the workmen were mendiog the pavement—which they are 
inceseantly occupied in doing in some part of the street during the sum- 
mer months. Ata distance of perhaps two feet from the granite slabs of 
the footpath, or the hexagonal wooden blocks of the roadway, you see 
ominous rotting of wooden logs and piles on which the whole city is 
built, and at a dreadful short distance from them you see WaTER—not so 
maddy, not so slimy, but the real water ofthe Neva. St. Petersburg has 
been robbed from the river. Its palaces float, rather than stand. The 
Neva, like a haughty courtezan, bears the splendid sham upon her breast 
like a scarlet letter, or the costly gift of a lover she hates. She revolted 
io eighteen hundred and twenty-four, she revolted in ’thirty nine, she re- 
volted in ’forty-two, and tried to wash the splendid stigma away in floods 
of tears. She will cast it away from her some day, utterly and for over. 
The city isan untenable position now, like Naples. It must go some 
day by the board. Isaac’s Church and Winter Palace ; Peter the Great’s 
hut and Alexander’s monolith will be no more heard of, and will return 
to the Mad, their father, and Ooze, their mother. 

In the Nevskoi Perspective and the Two Morskaiar, violent efforts 
have been made for years past, in order to procure something like a de- 
cent pavement. There is a broad footway, on either side, composed of 
large slabs ; but their uncertain foundation causes them now to settle one 
way, Dow on the other, now to present a series of the most extraordinary 
angular undulation. It is as though you were walking oa the sloping 
roofs of houses, which had sunk into the boggy soil up to frieze and arch- 
itrave ; and this delusion is aggravated by the bornee, or corner-posts 
set up to prevent carriages encroaching on the foot-pavement, which 
bornes, being little stumps of wood, just peering from the earth at every 
half-dozen yards, or 60, look like the tops of lamp-poste. But the root- 
scrambling effect is most impressive during the frequent occasions in the 
summer months, when the streets of Si Petersburg are illaminated. 
Most of the birthdays of the members of the Imperial family fall be- 
tween May and August ; and each scion of the illustrious house of Ro- 
manoff has an illumination to himself, by right of birth. You, who are 
yet tresh from the graphic and gone description of the coronation 
illuminatious at Moscow, by the Man who fought the Battle of England 
in the Crimea, better and more bravely than the whole brilliant staff who 
have been decorated with the order of the bath, and who would have 
gone there, for the head-shaving purposes, long ago, if the people bad 
their due—doubtless, expect a very eplendid account from me of the iilu- 
minations at St. Petersburg. But it was my fortune to see Russia, not 
in its gala uniform, with its face washed, aud all its orders on ; but Rus- 
sia in its shirt-sleeves (with its caftan off, leaving the vexed question of 
shirts or no ebirts in abeyance would perbaps be nearer the mark), Ras- 
sia at-bome, and not expecting visitors till September—Russia just re- 
coveriug its breath, raw, bruised, exhausted, torn, begrimed from « long 
and bloody conflict. 

The best illuminations, then, that met my gaze, were on the birth- 
night of the Emprees mother, and consisted of an indefinite quantity of 
earthen pole, filled with train-oil, or fat, and furnished with wicks of 
tow. These being set alight were placed in rows along the pavement, 
one to each little wooden post, or borne. It was the antediluvian French 
system of lampions, in fact, smelling abominably, smoking euffocatlogly, 
but making a brave bleze notwithstanding, and, in the almost intermina- 
ble perspective of streets and quays, producing a very curious and 
ghostly effect. At midnight you could walk a hundred yards on the 
Nevekoi, without finding asingle soul abroad to look at the illumina- 
tions : at midnight it was broad daylight. The windows were all blind 
and headless ; what distant droschkies there may havé been, made not 
the thought of a noise on the wooden pavement ; and these rows of 
blinking, flaring grease-pots resting on the earth, led E - to fancy that 
you were walking on the roofs of a city of the dead, illuminated by 
corpse-candlese. Take no lame devil with you, througb, good students, 


* Tremember once asking a Russian gentleman (not, however, with the 
slightest expectation of receiving a direct answer,) the amount of the ery oye 
Civil List. Ve scarcely seemed to understand my question at first ; but he re 
plied, eventually, that his Majesty ‘“‘ affected to himself’ a certain gigantic sum 
(I forget how many million silver roubles, for I am boldly bankrupt in statis- 
tics ;) but “‘ Que voulez-vous,”’ he added,“ avee un Liste Civile? Tour appar- 
tient au @zar, et il prend ce qu’il veut!” 
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safes before whose wire-gause out-work armies of rats sit down in silent | 
hopeless siege ; no cellars racred to cats and old wine; no dust-bins, 
where ravens bave their savings bank, and invest their little economies | 
secretly. There is nothing beneath, but the cold black ooze of the Neva, | 
which refases to divulge its secrets, even to devils—even tothe worsest | 
devil of all, the police. An eminently secretive river is the Neva. Its! 
lips are cocked witb the ice key for five months. It tells no tales of the 
dead men that find their way into it somebow—even when the frost is 
eharpest, and the icethickest. Swifltly it carries its ugly secrets—ewiftly, | 
securely, with its remorseless current, to a friend la whom it can confide, 
and with whom it has done business before—the Galf of Finland. Only, 


once a-year, when the ice breaks up, the Neva is taken in the fact, and | 


murder will out. : 

As for the gas- lamps on the Ozar’s highway, they puazie a stranger !c 
Russia terribly. There isevery element of civilisation in St. Petersburg, 
from Soyer’s Relish to the magaetic telegraph ; and, of course, the Neve- 
koi and the Morekaias have their gaslampe. They are handsome erec- 
tions in bronze, real or sham, rich in mouldings and metallic foliage. On 
the quays, the lamp-posts assume a different form. They are great, 
wooden obelisks, like sentry-boxes that have grown too tall, and run to 
seed, and they are bariolé, or smeared over in the most eccentric manner 
with alternate bars of black and white paint. In Western Europe, these 
inviting epaces would be very speedily covered with rainbow-hued pla- 
cards relating to pills and plays and peany-newepapers, bat I ehould like 
to see the bill-sticker bold enough to deface his Imperial Majesty’s sen- 
try-box lamp-posts, with his sheet of double-crown and bis paste-brusb! 
This is no place for the famous Paddy Clark, who, being charged before 
a magistrate at Bow Street, with the offence of defaciog the august walls 
of Apsley House with a Reform placard, unblushiugly avowed bis guilt, 
and added that he would paste a bill on the Duke of Wellington’s back, 
if he were paid for it. I am afraid that Mr. Clark would very soon be 
pasting bills beyond the Oural Mountains for the Siberian bears to read, 
if he were alive, and in Russia, or, tuat, if be escaped exile, he would 
swiftly discover that the Russian police have a way of poeting bills on the 
backe of human bouses very plain and legible to the view. They always 
‘print, too, in red isk. These black and white lamp posts common, y 
the way, all over Russia, and whose simple and elegant echeme of embel- 
lishment is extended to the verst posts, the sentry- boxes, and the custom- 
house hats at the frontiers and towa-barriers, are an emanation from the 
genius of the beneficent but insane autocrat, Paul the Firat; their pecu- 
liar decoration is due to the same imperial mauiac, who issued oukases 
concerning shoe-strings, cocked hats, and ladies muffs, and whose useful 
career was prematurely cut short in a certain frowning palace at St. Pe- 
tersburg, of which I shall have to tell by-and-by. When I see these va- 
rieg erections, I understand what the meaning is of the mysterious 
American striped pig. This must have been his colour.* It must, in 
jastice, be admitted, that though Paul was a roaring madman, there are 
other countries where the sentry-boxes, at least, are similarly emeared. 
I happened lately, to traverse the whole breadth of the miserable —— 
dom of Hanover, coming from Hamburgh; and for sixty miles the road- 
side walls, palings, and hedges, were painted in etripes of black and yel- 
low—the national Hanoverian colours. I do not like thee, Hanover, 
thee, thy king nor coinage. The Hanoverian poetmen wear a costume 
seedily imitative of our General Post Office employés; but the ecarlet 
is dingy and the black cockade a most miserable mushroom. It made me 
mad to see the litter-boxes, and custom-house walls, and railway vans all 
flourished over with tbe royal initials G. R. exactly in the fat, florid cha- 
racters we have seen too much of at-home, and surmounted by a bad copy 
of the Eoglish crown. I thought we were well rid of the four Georges 
for good and all, and here wasa fifth flourishing about tovex me. It 
may be that I looked at Hanover, ita black and yellow posis, postmen, 
and king’s ivitials with somewhat of a jaundiced eye; for I had to stop 
at Hanover three hoars io the dead of night, waitiag for the express train 
from Berlin, which was behind time, as usual, and crawled into the sta- 
tion at last, like an expressfanera!l. There is the worst beer at Hanover 
—the worst cold veal, the worst waiter-—bat let me go back to the 
lamp-posts of Petersburg. 

Bronze on the Nevekoi ; striped sentry-boxes on the quays; fur secoud- 
rate streets, such as the Galernaia Oulitza, or Great Galley Street, the 
Podialekeskaia, or Street of the Barbers, more economical lamp-posts are 
provided, being yy! great gibbets of rough wood, to which oil-lamps 
are hung in chaine. There are otherstreeta more remote from the centre 
of civilisation, of Nevekoi, which are obliged to be contented with ropes 
slutg across from house to house, with an oil-lamp davgting in the middle 
(the old Reverbére plan); and there area great many out ying streets which 
do without Jamps all the year round. But oil, or gas, or neither, all the 
posts ia Petersburg are lampless from the first of May to August in every 
year. During those three months there is, meteoroldgically and officially, 
no bight, It sometimes happens, as in this summer last past, that the 
days draw in much earlier than usual. Towards the end of last July, it 
wae pitch-dark at eight o’clock, P.M. The government of the Double 
Eagle, however, does not condescend to notice these aberrations on the 
part of the clerk of the weather. The government nigbt, as duly stamped 
and regietered, and sanctified by Imperial oukases, docs not commence 
till nine, P. M. on the first of Auguat; and then, but not a day or hour 
before, the lamps are lighted. To me, the first sign of gas in the Nevs- 
koi, after returning from a weary journey, was a beacon of hope and 
cheerfulness ; but the Russians we!ceme the gas back with dolorous faces 
and half suppressed sigbe. as is the precursor of the sleety, rainy, sop- 
ping autumn, with its fierce gusts of west wind; gas is the herald, the 
avant- courier of the awful winter: of oven-like rooms, nose-biting 
outward temperature, frozen fish, frozen meat, frozen tears, frozen 
everything. Some Russians will tell you that the winter is the only 
time to enjoy St, Petersburg. Then there are balla, then Montagnes de 
Glace, thea maequerades, then the Italian opera, then sleighing parties, 
then champagne suppers. With warm rooms and plenty of fure, who 
need mind the winter? But give a Russian a chance of leaving Russia, 
and see to whom he will give the preference—to the meanest mountebank 
at a wooden theatre in Naples, or to Mademoiselle Bosio at the Balechoi- 
Theater here. The Russians have about the same liking for their winter 
as for their government. Both are very eplencid ; but it is uncommonly 
hard lines to bear either; and distance (the greater the betier) lends 
wonderful enchantment to the view both of the frozen Neva and tke 
frozen despotism. 

A few of the great ships of the Nevskoi and the Morskaias bave an 
economical supply of gas-lamps, and there is a restaurant or two so 
lighted. Oil and camphene are, however, the rule, and both are extremely 
cheap ; while, on the other hand, gas is—not so much from the scarcity 
of coal, but from the enormous expense of its transit—a very dear article 
of consumption. Some of the second-class sheps have oil-lamps ; with 
polished tin reflectors ; but in the humbler underground chandlery shops, 
or lavkas, I have frequently found the only illumination to consist of a 
blazing pine torcb, or a junk of well-tarred cable, stuck in a seonce. 
Rude, or altogether wanting in light, as these shops may be, there is al- 
ways,even in the most miserable, a dainty lamp, frequently of silver, 
suspended by elender chains before the image of the jogs, or saint. 

In the year ‘twenty-four, a French company, afier an immense amount 
of petitioning, intriguing, and Tchinnovnik-bribing, obtained an autbori- 
sation from the government to light the whole of St. Petersburg with gas, 
tney dug conduits into which the water broke ; they laid down pipes 
which the workmen stole ; they went so far as to construct a gasometer 
on a very large scale behind the cathedral of Kasan. They had lighted 


some hundred yards of the Nevskoi with gas, when a tremendous fire | persed 


took place at their premises, and the gasometer exploded, with great ha- 
voc oflife and property. From ‘twenty-four to ’thirty-nine, a period of 
fifteen years, not a syllable was heard about the formation of a new gas 
company. Public opinion, for once, was stronger then bribery ; for the 
ignorant and superstitious populace persisied in declaring that the de- 
struction of the gasometer was a judgment from Heaven to punish the 
Fransouski Labarki, the French dogs, for erecting their new-fangled and 
heretical building in the vicinage ot our Lady of Kasan’s most holy tem- 
ple. I don’t think that Siberia and the knout, even, would bave been 
very efficacious in making the moujiks work with a will at building new 
Frome for the offending pipes and meters. Gas is heretical ; but the 

ussians are slightly mere tolerant of some other institutions that exist 
to this day just behind and all around the most holy Kasan church, whose 
immediate neighbourhood enjoys au extended reputation as being the 
most infamous with respect to morality in St. Petersburg. Strange that 
it should be the same in the shadow of Westminster’s twin towers, in the 
shameful little dens about the Parvis Notre Dame, in Paris ; in the slums 
of St. Patrick’s, Dablin. 











* Did my reader ever notice the curious fancy that persons not quite right 


le? lines ? 
Martin von Batchell used to ride a striped pony. Isawa lunatic in Henwell 
sit for hours counting and playing with the railings. Many insane persons are 





fascinated by a chess-board; and any one who has ever had a brain fever will 
remember the herrid attractions of a striped wallpaper. 
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when you walk these paving-stone house-tops. Bid bim unroof, and The new 
what will it avail you? There are no genial kitchens beneath, no meat- | years. In 


| Stone streets empty themselves, are uniformly paved 


company have not done mach during the last sixteen 
suburbs there is scarcely any gas ; and the gas iteelf is 
very inferior perp Oy ae and flickering, aad gradgingly dealt out. 
need not say that the lamps are yo as high up as ble. The 
fessional thieves would extingnish them else, or Russians would 
the gas—an act of dishonesty that, at firet sight, seems impossible, but 
which, when you become better acquainted with my Sclavonic friende— 
with the exquieite art by which yf contrive to the teeth out of 
your bead, and the flannel jacket off your body, without eeeene aware 
of the subtraction—will appear quite facile and practicable. Gas in Rus- 
sia! I little thought—writing the Secrets of the Gasin this journal three 
years ago, and vainly thinking that I knew them—that I should ever see 
a Ruesian or a Russian gae-lamp. 
The huge open places, or Ploechads, like stony seas, into which the 
with granitous 


stones, of which the ebores of the Gulf of Finland furnish an inexhausti- 

ble supply. This pavement, if arranged with some slight Rene 
| would be in the ear! stage of progress towards tolerable walkin 
but the foundations being utterly rotten, treacherous, and 4 
the unhappy paving-etones tumble abeut in a stodge of mud and 
and the Ploechads are, consequently, almost incessantly under repair. . 
This is especially the case in the month of April, at the time of the gene- 
ral thaw. Part of the pavement sinks down, and part is thrown ap—the 
scoriz of smal! mad volcanoes. Thousands of moujiks are immediately 
set to work, but to very little purpose. The ground does not begin to 
settle before May ; and when f cortvea in St. Petersburg, many of the 
streets were, for pedestrians, absolutely im ble. The immense 
rallel series of streets at Wassily-Oztrov—Livies, as they are called—and 
which are numbered from one to sixteen, as in America, were si 
bogs, where you might drive, or wade, or stride through on stilts, but in 
which pedestriacism was a matter of hopeless impossibility. The govern- 
ment, or the municipality, or the police, or the Czar, had caused to be con- 
structed along the centre of these Linies, gigantic causeways of wooden 
planking, each above a mile in length, perhaps, raised some two feet 
above the level of the mud, and along which the dreary processions of 
Petereburg pedestrians were enabled to pass. This was Ragaperse be 
modious, as long as you merely wanted to walk for walking sake ; but of 
course, wherever a perspective intersected the Linie, there wasa break in 
the causeway, and then you eaw before you, without the slighteet com- 
promise in the way of step, yawning abyss of mal red mud. Into 
this you are entitled either to leap, and disappear like of Ravene- 
wood, or to wallow in it 4 ! pig, or endeavour to clear it by a hop, step, 
and ajump. The best mode of proceeding, on the whole, is to bail a dro- 
echky or a movjik ; and, like Lord Ullio, offer him, not a silver pound, 
but sundry copper copecks, to carry you across the muddy ferry ; 
this, again, may be obviated by your chartering an iechvostcbik’s veb 
in the first instance, and leaving the causeway to those who like leaping 
before they look. 

The ground having become a little more solid, the perenne might 
naturally be expected to improve. So it does, on the Nevekoi ; but, in 
the suburbs, the occupant of each house is expected to see to the 
state of repair of the pavement,immediately before his dwelling. As 
Russian householder is not precisely so much enamoured of his city and 
government as to make of his allotted space of street a sort of Tom Tid- 
ler’s ground, with silver roubles and gold imperials, or to pave it with 
porphyry, Carrara warble, or even plain freestone, be ordivarily a 
the cheapest and bandiest materials that bis economy or bis convenience 
suggest. The result is a most astonishing paving-salad, in which flinte, 
shards and pebbles, shingles, potsherds, brickbats, mortar, plaster, broken 
bottles, and pure dirt are all amalgamated. The mosaic is original but 
trying to the temper—destructive to the boots and agonising to the 
corns. 

On the Nevekoi, almost every variety of pavement bas been succes- 
sively tried ; but with very indifferent success. From Macagam to India- 
rubber, each materia! has had ite day. Asphalte was attempted, bat 
failed miserably, cracking in winter and feirly melting iv summer, Then 
longitadioal boards were laid down on the carriage waye, in imitation of 
the plank roads in the sabarbsof New York. Finally, M. Gourieff intre- 
duced the hexagonal wooden pavement with which, in London, we are 
all acquainted. Thier, with continuows reparation, answers pretty well, 
taking into consideration that equality of surface seems utterly unattain- 
able, that the knavith contractors supply blocks so rotten as to be worth- 
less a few days after they are put dowa, and that the horses are conti. 
nually slipping and frequently falling on the perilous highway. It is un- 
pleasant, also, to be semi- xiated each time you take your walks 
abroad, by the famee of th thal pifch-caaldrods, rousd which the 
moujik workmen gather, like witches. 

The long and splendid lices of quays (unrivalled in magaificence of 
materia), construction, and perepective in the whole world) are paved 
with really noble blocks of Finland granite. It is as melancholy ae irri- 
tating to see the foul weeds growing at the kerbs; to be obliged 
to mount to them (they ere some iourteen inches above the level of the 
road) by a wretched monticule of mad or dust like a vagran+’s footway 
through a broken hedge ; to mark how many of the enormous slabs are 
cracked right acroes ; and how, at every cix eteps or so, a block has set- 
tled down below the level, so as to form the bed of a pool of foul water 
into which you splash. 

Any one can comprehend, now, why every street in the Czar’s gorgeous 
metropolis is a Via Dolorosa, and why there are so many thousand isch- 
vostchiks ia St, Petersburg. Looking-giass slipperiness in winter; un- 
fordable mud in eprivg ; simooms of dust in summer : lakes of sloppy hor- 
rors in autuma ; these are the characteristics of the Czar’s highway. I 
kuow impossibilities cannot be accomplished ; 1 know the horrible climate 
can’t be mended ; but I have hopes of the pavemeat yet. There is a 
certain portion of the Balchoi Morskaia which bas, for about ten yards, a 
perfectly irreproachable pavement. The legend runs that the Czar Nich- 
olas, of imperishable memory, slipped and fell on his august back herea- 
bouts come years ago, and that he signified his wish to the inhabitants of 
that part of the Morskaia to bave the pavement improved, or toknow the 
reason why. It was improved with electric celerity, and it has beena 
model pavement ever since. I am not the Czar Nicholas nor the Czar 
Alexander, nor a bridge and pavement engineer, nor s contractor for 
paving and lighting. I only point out the wrong, and leave it to others. 
to suggest the remedy. But until the Czar’s highway is improved, both 
intra and extra muros, so long will there be barbarism in the very heart 
of the Venice of thenorth. When Petereborg is well paved, then will the 
pewer of the stick decay, and the Tchian no longer steal : but this is too 
much in the Nostradamus style of prophecy. When Russia has better 
roads, let us hope that there will be better people to travel on them, your 
bumble eervant included. 


ew we 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


The progress of population in a civilised state creates, acd at the same- 
time extinguishes, inventions aud manufactures. Thus, in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, fishers and fowlers, boats, leaping-poler, stilts, nets, eel- 
spears, and all the paraphernalia of decoys, have disappeared before 
drains, wind-pumps, steam-pumpe, ploughs, bariows, drills, and corn- 
crops, which have taken the place of swamps, iakes, wild-fowl and fish. 
The wooden spoons aud bowls, once the chief furnishing of a farmer’s kit- 
chen, are superseded by pewter and tin and Britannia meta), from Bir- 
mingham or Wolverbampton. The art of the falconer and the skill of the 
long-bow maker bave vanished before gun-powder and the double barrel. 
Almost all the ancient emblems of agriculture are in coarse of being su- 

ed. We have, before ue, a popular print of the series of operations 
that precede the mill and the baker’s loaf; and we had the other day, in 
Essex, at a meeting called to award the reaping-macbine prizes of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, an opportunity of seeing the most modern 
system of ploughing, sowing, mowing, threshing, and grinding. The 
contrast between the artistic and ancient, and the real and modern sys- 
tema, was not a little curious. 

In the picture, the cower, 2 stout swain, with a sheet fastened over his. 
shoulder and shaped into a huge pocket before him, dexterously flings the 
seed broadcast in a semi-circle around him; the reaper, with his hook, 
bends to his task ; the tbresher flourishes his fiail—tbe flail iteelf being 
an improvement that has not yet superseded the hoof of the ox and the 
horse, in Eastern Europe. The plough is a short wooden instrument, with 
stilts fixed at o» acute angle, held down by main force, and drawn by a 
string ©f horses, under the care of a long whip in the hands ofa short 
plough-boy. A'! these arts and instrumente are doomed ; have, indeed, 
already disappvared, or have been—in the best farms and counties—so 
far improved as to be scarcely recognisable. They have disappeared, not 
under the influence of inventive talent; not because, as in manufactu- 
rers’ improved machinery, it produces a better article, for it is not so (th 
grain sown without care by the Spanisb, Wallachian, or Ruesian pumat. 
grows up plumper and finer than the best farmer’s best crop in Essex—the 
first of Eogland’s corn-growiog counties) ; but because the progress of ' 
demand for produce, aad the decrease of the supply of raral labour, eom- 
, pels the farmer to adopt the mechanical means which economise labour 
and ensure the most rapid and effectual execution of the work ; render- 
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ing him more independent of those bands of barvest supernumeraries, on 
whom, while labour was su ndant, he was accustomed to depend. 
’To begin with the modern iron plough, with its long lever bandies, 
long, flowing, concave share and pair of wheels,—although heavier in 
weight than the old plough, it slips through the earth with less than 
half horse-pewer applied, aad, when once properly set, can be guided by 
a boy ; in fact, it almost travels alone. Just as the swiftness of a ship 
depends, 80 do the efficiency and facility of draught of a good plough de- 
pend, on its form. The pair-borse abreast was the wise fashion in Flan- 
ers, in Normandy, and in Scotland, half a century before it became com- 
mon in England. There are counties where, as in Sussex, a long file of 
horses stili drag their slow length along. The wheels which are so great 
an improvement to the plough, are an invention not unknown to the Ro- 
mans, and were used in England centuries ago; yet, while in the high- 
farmed English estates nothing else is to be found, in Scotland they make 
their way but by degrees. The shape of the ploughshare (oa which the 
draught and work depend) wasa matter of fancy and rule in every parisb, 
until mechanical science was applied by the Ransomes of Ipswich and 
Howard of Bedford to discover the sort of plough which should cut and 
move the soil with the least labour. The success of the application of 
science and practice to iron ploughs was shown triumphantly in 
Paris, in eighteen hundred and fifty-five. One of the heaviest Eoglisb- 
wheeled ploughs was drawn easily by the smallest French horse in the 
field, cutting a straight even furrow ; while the same horse, applied to 
one of the lightest foreign ploughs, stopped short after a very short, zig- 
z course. Bat, the best ploughehare had not driven the old one out 
of the market in eighteen hundred and fifty-six; and now, bebold, the 
Steam Cultivator looming in the horizon of invention like a faint streak 
on the sea that tells us of acoming steamer! The prize ploughs only eco- 
nomise two or three horses per plough; the Steam Cultivator, whenever 
it becomes a reality, whenever it advances from the position of an expen- 
sive curiosity to an economical agricu!tural machine, will more than balf 
empty the farmer’s stable, relieving him of a dozen or so of fat, sleek, but 
indlapensabl devourers of profits. Not that there are many farmers who 
will be able to endure the expense of a Steam Cultivator for their own 
special use ; but we shall have the itinerant principle extended. At pre- 
sent, we meet formidable processions of gay coloured regres | oo rural 
highways and byways—of threshing machines and their steafn-engines, 
drills, and harrows, to be hired by the day, the quarter ofcorn, or the 
acre. Qn the same errand we shall soon eee reaping-machines travelling 
about, following the sun, from the warmest and dryest to the coldest and 
wettest harvest, under charge of an ingenious blacksmith and boy—su- 
——s the ragged sickle-bearing armies of Irish, who are now better 
employed at home on unencumbered estates, or ia America, taking the 
rough edge off back-woods and prairies. 

Seed-drills are a very ancient invention ; but the last ten years of 
guano, superphosphate, and other costly portable manures, have made 
them so common, that it is difficult now to find a broadcast sower ; and, 
in another ten years, manua! broad-casting wil! be one of the extinct ag- 
ricultural performances : already for economising manures and killing 
off the fly on turnips by a eprinkiing of ealt or guano, we bave a demand 
for broad casting machines. Thus, then, the artist intending to symbo- 
lise agriculture, must alter bis plough, and find some substitutes for his 
sower, and bis thresher, and bis reaper. 

The story of the reaping-macbine, usefully illustrates the peculiar diffi- 
culties that attend the application of mechanical improvements to agri- 
cultural machinery. 

According to a - writer on Agriculture, the Gauls reaped by a 
machine which, pushed before an ox, cut off the heads of corn, and dropped 
them into ajbox. Between the latter and of the last century, and the 
first twenty-five years of this (a period singularly rife with mechanical 
inventions), some dozens of patents were taken out for reaping by ma- 
chinery ; but not one was practically useful. In eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven, the Reverend Patrick Bell, son of a farmer, and at the time 
a student for the Scotch ministry, determined to invent a reaping ma- 
chine. He had thought of the subject for years, and bad, when a boy, 
seen a print of such a machine constructed by Smith of Deanston ; which, 
by the way, was ingenious, but useless. . 

One evening, after tea, while walkiog in his father’s garden, his eye 
was attracted by a pair of gardener’s shears sticking in the hedge ; he took 
hold of them, and began to cut the twigs of the blackthorn—perhaps idly, 
for want of thought ; but, while so engaged, it struck him that this was 
the principle that might be applied in cutting corn. At the present day, 








when Bell’s machine stands at the top of the prize list, it is curious to find 
that the very motion that suggested his whole invention has been totally 
abandoned. After much consideration, he constructed a model, and 
then prepared a machine on a large ecale. In order toykeep bis secret, he 
made patterns in wood of every part that required to be made of metal ; 
these he sent, piece by piece, separately, as be required them, to the black- 
smith, with instructions to make a thing of iron, or of steel, as like that 
sent as possible. When he received them back, he filed, ground, or other- 
wise finished them with’his own hands, and, at Jength, was able to put 
the whole together. His first experiment was made in a long, narrow, 
empty outhouse. Into this outhouse, wher every one was away on the 
farm, he conveyed with a wheelbarrow as much earth as covered the floor 
to the depth of six inches, aad pressed it down with his feet, then drew a 
sheaf of oats from the barn-yard, and planted it stubbly stalk ia the 
mould. He then shut and barred the door; and putting himself in the 
horse’s place, pushed the machine through the artificial crop. On arriv- 
ing at the end of the shed, the young student found the crop allcut, but | 
iyi higgledy-piggledy. A distributor was required. 

The signs of the artificial harvest were cleared away ; and, after many | 
triale, he invented a canvass sheet, stretched on rollers, something on the | 
same principle as the tapes which deliver the sheets on a steam printing 
machine, which delivered the cut corn in a regular swathe. He next de- 
vised the well-known reel for collecting the corn against the cutter. The 
whole machine was ready for work in the summer of eighteen huudred 





every woman and child was safe io bed, the machine was drawn from its 
place of concealment, harnessed to the good horse Jock, and the young | 
student with his brother, a future farmer, made their way to a fiela of 
wheat, talking in whispers. The first experiment was successful. After a 
few more private trials, the machine was exhibited before a party of far- 
mers, on the farm of Pourie, sear Dundee. A copy of the original inven- 
tion was made at a foundry at Dundee, exhibited before the Highland So- 
ciety in the same year at Glasgow, and received a prize of fifty pounds ; 
although, from imperfect fitting, it would not work, and seqme eighteen 
machines, made by different bands, without the inventor’s supervision, 
equally failed. 

The late Lord Panmure volunteered to advance the cost of a patent, 
bat Mr. Bell declined the kind offer ; not being desirous, as he stated, of 
retaining apy exclusive rights over an agricultural improvement. The 
eg ty is, that if be had patented his reaping-machine, it would have 

p brought to perfection, and into notice many years earlier ; for in- 
ventions open to every one are, like common ground unfenced, not always 
considered worth cultivating. But the time had not come for such an 
agricultural machine ; unskilled labour was too cheap; and, if such a 
machine had been ordered, there was no class of implement-makers able 
to supply it. It is only on a large ecale that euch implements can be 
profitably manufactured. 

From that time, the invention clept and was forgotten, although one 
machine was preserved, and was occasionally worked at Inchmichael by 
Mr. Bell, the farmer, and a complete description of it, with drawings, 
was inserted in Luudon’s Magazine of Agriculture, in eighteen hundred 
and thirty, and afterwards in his Encyclopedia. But, for twenty sub- 
sequent years, the question was, not how to supersede, but how to em- 
ploy the labour which ihe late war, the Englieh poor-laws, and Irish 
rack-rented potato-gardens had created. The labour saving reaping- 
machine was not wanted, and remained unknown to all but the curious, 
until eighteen hundred and fifty-one brought round general prosperity, 
and the Exhibition in Hyde Park. Of course. among the competing na- 
tions were the United States men, with an immense space, very imper- 
fectly filled with diecordant violin-pianos, Excelsior bedsteads, artificial 
legs, false teeth, chewing tobacco for the Duke of Wellington, india rob- 
ber in all manner of forms, photograpbs, rocking-chairs, and M‘Cormick’s 
reaping-machine. That reaping-machine was one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the whole exhibition. The sensation it created among the po- 
verty-stricken collection from one of the wealthiest and most ingenious 
countries in the world, was immense ; very soon it was flanked by ano- 
ther implement on a different plan by another American, Gideon Has- 
sey ; and our farmers learned to their astonishment, that these same ma- 
chines bad been used in America for fifteen years, and were sold by thou- 
sands. The newspaper sensation woke up our Scotch friends, and the 
original Bell was disinterred. Trials followed, in which the Scotch min- 
ister’s invention was not worsted. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-three, Mr. Crosskill, who had purchased 
frem Mr. Bell, the farmer, his machine, and the right to use his name, 





won the = medal of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and presented 
it to the inventor, Patrick Bell—his firet reward after fifteen years. 





Mr. Bell fancies, very natarally, that pirated or oral accounts of bis 
reaper originated the American invention. This may or may not be; but 
it is unlikely that M‘Cormick did copy Bell, as bis machine is so different 
as to have the merit of originality. His cutting action was a tooth-edged 
knife, instead of shears, and it has since been adopted by Croskill. Hus- 
sey’s aleo differs from M‘Cormick’s. The probability is, that in the Uni- 
ted States, as elsewhere, necessity was the mother of invention ; that the 
farmers, having no travelling Irishmen to depend on, were driven tc their 
wit’s end, to cut a crop that grew and ripened with no aid from skill, 
and very little care, on a virgin evil under a burniog sun. If Hussey or 
M‘Cormick heard that a reaping-machine bad been invented in Scotland, 
that information would be enough to set them to work. 

In June, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, we find letters patent gran- 
ted to Angus H. M’Cormick for improvements in the reaping-machines ; 
Abraham Randall and Obed Huseey having each taken out patents for 
the same object in eighteen hundred and thirty-three. From that time 
reaping: machines became a regular subject of improvement and mana- 
facture in the United States; until, in eighteen hundred and fifty, the 
sales bad amounted to upwards of twelve hundred of one patent only; 
and the renewal of M‘Cormick’s patent became the subject of a serious 
opposition and remonstrance, on the ground that it was not an original 
invention. Yet, so ignorant were Eoglishmen still of the progress of 
machine-reaping, that, in South Anstralia—where, also, the want of har- 
vest labour was felt in a manner unknown in the mother country—a third 
kind of machine was invented, which clipped off the ears, and threshed 
tbem out at the same time by the moving power of a horse pushing be- 
hind, asin Bell’s machine; leaving the straw (valueless there) to be 
burned off. 

Io eighteen hundred and fifty-one our farmers were beginning—not ex- 
ceptionally, but as a class—to feel the want of the rapid and certain aid 
of machinery in agriculture. Scotch nationality helped not a little ; bat 
there were many difficulties to be conquered. English crops are hea- 
vier, aod straw is more valuable, than in the United States; and we 
must add that our ordinary farm-!abourers are not so bandy in repairing, 
or so willing to use, mechanical inventions, as the States-men. Land- 
lords, as usual, came forward and purchased ; the machine-reapers’ ag- 
ricultural societies gave prizes ; Eoglish tenant-farmers bung back, not 
without good reason, as, for want of attention to mechanical details or 
workmanship, many machines were thrown aside as unworkable alter one 
harvest. 

But, the time bad come when the assistance of machine aid in the har- 
vest was required, and a large capital of money, and mechanical skill 
was thrown into the subject. The results were shown in the Royal Agri- 
cultural trials of August, eighteen huadred and fifty-six, at Boxted 
Lodge, Essex, when the verdict of a large body of tenant-farmers set- 
tled that the heaviest crops could be most economically cut by the ma- 
chine-reaper, and the labourers whom a series of years have accustomed 
to the advantages of machinery, applauded the conclusion of their em- 
ployers. On this occasion the machines cut at the rate of about three 
acres in four hours, in wheat-fields bearing crops of about forty bushels to 
the acre, or more than double the average of American crops. The first 
prize was given to Crosskill’s patent improvements of Beil’s Reaper ; 
= second was divided between Messrs. Bargess’, McCormick and Dray’s 

ussey. 

Experience, and the heavy work of Eaglish crops, have brought about 
@ number of improvements in the details of each of these machines, which 
now work on day after day without any serious derangement ; each doing 
the work of from twenty-five to thirty mowers, and employing from thirty 
to forty binders to follow in their track. But, the money-saving is a 
secondary advantage in the use ofagricultural machines. The chief ad- 
vantage lies in the greater certainty and regularity which it ensures in 
all the operations of the tarm. The next important point is the necessity 
of raising every farm operation to the same standard of excellence. 

Thus, for instance, Boxted Lodge in an estate ; the property is cultiva- 
ted by one of tic most intelligent membersof the council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and has long been under high farming,—highly 
maoured, perfectly clear of weeds, with a large breed of live-stock. and 
the best useful machinery of the day. The reaping machines bad the 
advantage of level, thoroughly-drained fields, of regular form, none of 
less extent than twenty-five acres, some of fifty acres, with close straight 
fences, and crops clear of weeds. It would be no economy to use a reap- 
ing-machine in a ceries of three-acre Devonsbire fields, of a cocked-hat 
sbape, where weeds and flowers make five-and-twenty per cent. of the 
crop: because, between time lost in tarning round and round, and waste 
of power in cutting weeds, the machive would cost more than hand-la- 
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Parise!” In one isolated chamber, M. Méry discovered, graven on the 
wall, the names of Chénier and Trudaine, one above the other. By the 
desire of his friends, he promised to “ use the hotel of Madame de C—— 
as a prologue for an unedited history of André Chénier, which history 
was furnished by a man who saw this hotel in all its splendour until 1788.” 
It commences thus :—* There is a brilliant soirée at the Hotel de la Tour 
ad’Aigues. The noblesse of Aix crowd around M. de Florian, whois there 
on his way to Paris, where he intends to publish his Este//e and Galatée. 
He has promised to read bis manuscript. Amonget the crowd are the 
Abbe Delille and André Chénier. When the applause awarded to Flo- 
rian’s pastoral has died away, be presents a youug and unknown Italian 
composer, named Cherubini, who enraptures the audience with singing a 
romance from Estelle: 

Ab! s’il est dans notre village 

Un berger sensible et charmant.”’ 


Apart from the crowd sits André, with the thoughtful face faithfully 
transmitted to us by a portrait made by M. Suvée, a fellow-prieoner in 
the St. Lazare, which we may suppose to have been the original of the 
better-known and more idealized face in Muller’s celebrated picture in 
the Luxembourg. Chénier’s companion is a beautiful woman, who tells 
him that eupernatural revelations are hereditary in her family, and who 
confides to him the melancholy presentiments which trouble ber. She 
trembles as, in imagination, a bloody cloud passes before her eyes; and 
she desires him to note the ominous day. When she Jeaves the room, Ché- 
nier eagerly inquires who she is, aud learns that she is the Countess Mar- 
guerite de G , the wife of a naval officer. This may be regarded 
simply as the prelude to the history, which commences four years later. 
We then find Chéuier at Versailles, where his friend, the poet Roucher, ia 
showing him an anonymous letter, which points out how he bad miscon- 
ceived bis vocation in life, which was poetry, not politics. The writer 
seemed thoroughly to enter into his intellectual life, and the letter con- 
cluded in the following mysterious manner :— 

La main qui écrit ces lignes n’a jamais serré la votre, André Chenier, mais 
le ceur qui conduit cette main compte de loin tous les battements de votre 
cceur ; mais une voix prophétique sort des froides pages que vous lisez en ce 
moment, et vous crie de déposer le ceste du lutteur, et de prendre la lyre du 

oéte, c’est-a-dire, de rentrer dans le sentier de votre seule et réelle vocation. 

a Providence, qui veut sauver ses élus, se sert quelquefois d'uue indigne 
main pour écrire ses avertissements ; elle a peutétre choisi la mienne au- 
jourd’bui ; ainsi, ne méprisez point ce qui vous parait monter de bien bas, 
car si j’en crois un pressentiment, cela descend de bien haut. 

From the delicacy of the writing, and the want of punctuation, the 
friends decide that the author must be awoman. As this discovery, how- 
ever, gives no clue to the writer, Chénier resolves to watch the passers- 
by, concealed behind the blind, trueting to the probability that, if she 
passes, she will look at his window. He is rewarded for his ingenuity. 
Two women pass—one of whom, in epite of ber dieguise, is evidently a 
lady of distinction. She fixes her eyes on his window—a momentary 
glance is sufficient to discover that she is beautiful, and unknown. Fa- 
voured by the dusk of evening, André follows her ; but notwithstanding 
all his precaution, he suddenly losessight of her. In his eagerness to dis- 
cover this lovely and mysterious being who had so long watched over 
him, he resolves to seek the aid of the Count de Pressy, an aristocratic 
friend whose society he had for some while neglected. M. Méry bas been 
peculiarly successful, by the way, in his portrait of this noble of the an- 
cien régime. The Count has refused to emigrate, and lives dead to the 
world without, in all the pomp of the old order of things. As he chooses 
to hear nothing of the events of the day, and never leaves bis voluntary 
tomb, Chénier fails to obtain from him any hint which may guide his 
search. Although, however, his brotber, Marie Joseph, comes to warn 
him of the increasing dangers of Versailies, he persists in remaining to 
seek the beautiful unknown. In the mean while, despite the Couat’s ela- 
borate efforts to remain ignorant of passing occurrences, his servant Va- 
lentin informs him that an intimate triend of bis, a certain Madame la 
Comtesse de Gran, one day filled her balcony with white flowers, which, 
being supposed significant of her political feelings, induced the mob to 
break her windows. The following day, she received an uncivil visit from 























| the Governor, Claude Mouriez; and to avoid a repetition of the an- 





noyance, she left the hotel only accompanied by her maid. 

This story strangely affects the Count, especially when be learns that 
the affair had taken place two months previously. He challenges Claude 
Mouriez for insulting a lady, and a widow, placed under his protection. 
His challenge is returned torn in pieces, with this reply—‘ Conspirators 
are sent to La Force, and fools to Charenton.”’ De Pressy feels in bo- 
nour bound to protect the lady, and directs Valentin to find her, and not 


bour. Hence, the progress of agricultural machinery offers a premium in | to spare gold in the search. Valentin, being a sagacioue Frencbman, bits 
favour of clean cultivation, large square fielde, and the ample crops that | on an ingenious expedient. He hires a wandering Savoyard to sing the 


can only be had through a liberal application of drilled manare. 


Countese’s favourite song under every window, while he follows at a dis- 


With a macbine-peaper the farmer can begin to cut as soon as any | tance ; and after six days’ trial, the stratagem eucceeds, and Valentin re- 


part of his crop is ripe, because the machine does not eat or ask wages 
when not at work, as extra travelling shearers or mowers do: he can de- 
pend more on bis own regularly employed servants,and can make long hours 
with an extra pair or two of horses, if the weather threaten. Supposing 
a hundred or more acres reduced to stubbie, and the corn stacked. Ac 

cording to the modern rapid system, the ground is ploughed at once, and 
not allowed to grow weeda for two or three months ; if needful, seed for 
turnips orrape may be, as at Boxted, put in at once by a horse-drawn 
drill and machine broad-caster, which put io the seeds for each crop, with 
the manure, at one operation—a feat which no amount of band-labour 


could have effected in the same space of time. When we come to 





| 


cognises her at a window. The Count is delighted, and hires a house ad- 
joining that of the Countess, where he intends to conceal himeelf. He is 
on the point of going out, when Chenier euters ; end then it is discovered 
that the lady whom the Count de Pressy is going to defend, and the poet’s 
unknown friend, are identical. Each sees a rival in the other. Of course, 
we who are bebind the scenes have long since known that the lady at the 
Hotel de la Tour d’Aigues, Chénier’s friend, and de Pressy’s Countess are 
one and the same. Marguerite and Chénier meet twice, but he does not 
confess his love—a reserve which is the most remarkable as ehe saves his 
life on one occasion, by means of a mysterious souterrain. Shortly after- 
wards, a scene occurs between the jealous poet and the Count, which 


sowing corn, the use of machinery is still more important, not only | closes with the following startling dénouement. De Pressy very naturally 
from mere saving of the time when a week’s rain might peril a future | asks—* But at least do you know this woman that you arein love with ?” 
harvest ; but from the regularity of quantity in seed and in manure,— | “ Count, I told you yesterday that I did not knowher.” “Eb bien! mon 
a little more or less per acre exactly measured, according to soil and , cher poéte, c’est ma femme!’’ Affairs are still further complicated by the 
season. Without the drili, thousands of acres in aehowery season would | fact that the Republican Claude Mouriez is enamoured of the Countess, 
remain altogether unsown, because land-labour could never get through | who isin his power. In a nocturnal encounter in the garden, the Count 
the work in time. Again, instead ofa general muster to thresh out in a/ de Pressy nearly kills Mouriez, and thus revenges the insults he had of- 
and twenty-eight, and the harvest-time was impatiently expected. Be-| hurry with the flail, the steam-engine with its steady speed does ihe work | fered to the lady. Mouriez, however, unfortunately recovers frem his 
fore the corn was perfectly ripe, about eleven o’clock at night, when | wheu wanted, without waiting for rainy days, idle hands, and an empty | wounds, while Marguerite finds refuge in a farm-house, where she hears 


barn. At Boxted Lodge, by way of a practical lesson, Mr. Fisher 
Hobbes had the same field reaped, ploughed and sown, in the same day ; 


that the Count has rid her of her persecutor. We cannot make out her 
emotions on learning that he who, as she thought, had “ disappeared from 


and bad part of the wheat thus reaped, threshed out, ground into flour! amonget the living since the 10th of August,” bas now reappeared as her 
by steam-power, and made into bread for his dinner-party : thus exhibit-| avenger. Meanwhile, Chénier seeks a duel with the Count, who promises 


ing a specimen of the system of continuous machine-work to which the | to give him satisfaction the next day. 


best agriculturists are coming. 


i 


De Pressy first visits the farm, 
however, and has an interview with Marguerite, whichis perhaps the best 


What we still need, is, an economical steam-cultivator, which will | scene in the book. They had been on the eve of marriage on the day pre- 
work from light to dark, and even after dark, with lamps, if necessary, | ceding the 10th of August, which witnessed the fatal overthrow of royal- 
to take advantage of short and doubtful seasons, superseding the slow | ty; and anxious not to involve Marguerite in the ruin which followed 


plough, as the machine-drill has superseded the broadcast sower. That 
invention is coming, and then the circle of machine cultivation will be 
nearly complete. 


Yet, after all, we must not forget that agricultural results have their | 


bounds ; we cannot invent a sun, or improve our national seasons. There 
is a well-defined limit to the growth of corn ; it cannot be rolled out by 
the yard or the bushel; the utmost we can do is to use up every hour of 


farming weather, and to waste no land or manures on weede.— Household 
Words. 


_— 


ANDRE CHENIER. 
(Review of Méry’s Romance, of that name.) 





this calamity, he tells her—* J’imaginai un nouveau genre de suicide que 
Dieu ne défend pas ;j e m’ensevelis vivant.” He goes on to deccribe their 
last walk in the Tuileries, the last hour of their betrothal—and then looks 
for some response. ‘Comte de Pressy,” said she, “j’accepte la date de 
notre calendrier ; nous sommes au 9 Aoiit 1792 ; il est si doux pour une 
femme de ge rajeunir!”’ After this gracious answer, he proposes their fy 
ing to Holland or England. She suggests that they may find a retreatin 
one of her ancestral chateaux in Berry, and proceeds to explain the inter- 
est she has taken in the poet, “ whose name ought not now to pass her 
lips.’ The Count is more than satisfied, and adds, ‘‘ Tere are subjects 


| which it is only necessary to speak of once, in order to remain for ever 


} 
| 


after silent.’’ Their conversation is interrupted by Chéaier, who, furious 
at his appointment being neglected, demands the reason of this insult. 


No etudent of recent French history can be unfamiliar with the name | Marguerite throws herself between them, and the Count breaks the poet’s 
of André Chénier, whose brief career forms a touching episode in the sword, and ende by bidding him farewell. 


dark tragedy of his time. It is never without emotion that we read of 


The Count de Pressy and the Couatess Marguerite marry, and retire 


the early death of genius, though we sorrow more for ourselves than for | into provincial obscurity. The war in La Vendée breaks out-—De Presey 
the departed ; and Chénier’s short life was like the fragment of some ;commacds the loyal peasantry, and falls at their head. He had been 
great sculptor, indicating a promise which completion he might have left | passionately devoted to his wife, but feels that her affection is not love ; 


unfulfilled. 


and, in bitter disappointment, he confesses that never man ran to danger 


Where is the French novelist who has not sought, and turned to ac-| and death more joyously than he. For the second time, Marguerite is a 
count, the ample material for fiction furnished by the Great Revolution, | widow. After a while, she visits Paris, where Mouriez discovers her; anc, 
when history was acted before every man’s door? It was then that tra-| exiled from the capital, she goes to Versailles. She there finds her ola 


gedy entered every house, and the wildest flights of imagination 
seemed tame beside the every-day occurances of private life. Certainly, 
however, M. Mér 


| 


abode inhabited by André Chénier. They meet, and André confesses his 
love to the not very disconsolate widow. Before partiog, they discover 


y uudertook a difficult task when he eelected André | that their affection is mutual; and then comes the poet’s arrest at a 


Chénier as the central figure of a romance, and attempted, on the little | friend’s house, followed by his imprisonment. Marguerite intercedes in 


that is known of him, tograft a fiction. There was a broad margin for some 
cuuninog band to fill, and perhaps it is not the author’s fault that he has 
failed to grasp his subject. The effort to reproduce historic character is 
always a hazardous experiment for a novelist—it requires so much to 
satisfy expectation. A thorough knowledge of the period, as seen with 
the cold eye of the historian, is not enough—a fine imagination alone 
can enter into another’s inmost being, and, by analogy, divine the sub- 
tler feelinge. M. Méry sees from the outside—he cannot penetrate with- 


ciate a merit, we have the germ of it in ourselves.’ None but a poet 
can understand and reproduce a poet’s life. 

Accident gave rise to M. Méry’s volumes, which open with a rather 
curious adventure which led him to euter an hotel at Aix that had been 
closed since 1788. Nothing had been disarranged—“ pas méme la derniére 
buche de bois, vui s’est, éteinte souse le pied de Mirabeau partant pour 





his behalf with Mouriez, one of his judges, who is unable to save him. 
The Countess follows Chéaier to the scaffold, and one blow severs both 
heads. . . 

Having given an outline of the fiction, it may be interesting to our 
readers to know the facts on which it is founded. Born at Constantiao- 
ple in 1762, Marie-André de Chéaier was the third son of M. Louis de 
Chénier, French Consul-General, and his wife, a beautiful and highly- 


t | gifted Greek, the great-aunt of M. Thiers. André passed his early years 
in. As Goethe has wisely remarked—* When we kuow how to appre- | 


in Languedoc; but his education, and that of his elder brothers, was 
completed at the college of Navarre, in Parie. Whilst at college, he is 
said to have shown some poetic talent. At twenty, he entered the An- 
goumois regiment, stationed at Strasbourg ; but, disgusted with the idle 
frivolity of the officers, he abandoued the army after six months’ proba- 
tion, and recommenced his literary studies in Paris. Overstudy brought 
on a serious illness, and on his recovery, the brothers Trudaine, friends of 
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duced him to accompany them to Switzerland. After) rians Strange that the Frencb, who send ont such bold and able adven- 
tse we oa bin taken by the Antaunioe, the Count de la Lucerne to | turers to the colonies of other nations, should io their own dependencies 


London. He passed some years unsettled in miad and bealth, and dis- 


contented with his dependent position. At the age of twenty-eight, how- | lian bush ring with the reeollections of Eton and Weetmiuster, of Oxford | 


ever, be ceeme to have commenced work in earnest. The political events 
of the day first drew the 
first knew him as a political writer and editor. He established, in the 


t from his loved obscurity, and the world | 





exbibit so little of that individual enterprise which bas made the Austra- 


and Cambridge, and which is now gathering homesteads around the young | 
centres of life in New Zealand! 


| 
Bat, apart from their military officers, who undoubtedly combine intel- | 


Journal de Paris, says M. de Latouche, “ une énergique opposition aux ligence with enterprise, there is among the denizens of the French colo- | 
principes d'snarchie et aux resistances qu ee développaient de toutes | nies but little of that bardy adventurous epirit which, amid the gloomy | 


be no apprehension of the progress of Russian influence in the far East: 
No invading army could, under such circumstanees, enter Affghanistan 
without being exposed to an attack on its flank and rear. 

Herat itself is of minor importance, though undoubtedly the first stage 
on * the road” to India. It is also incorrect to suppose, with a daily con- 
temporary, that the chief city in Western Affghanistan is situated in the 
midst of deserts, and only to be regarded as a well-picked bone of conten- 
tion between the Shab of Persia and the aged ruler of the Affghans. On 
the contrary, it is well known that in 1838 the besieging army drew the 


parte.” Chéuier’s moderation made him an object of detestation to those | forests of North America, and in spite of climate, famine, and savage | whole of its eee supplies, for a lengthened period, from the coun- 


who, starting with the same avowed objecte, rushed to extremes, little | foes, laid the foundations of a mighty republic, and ie repeating a similar | try immediate 


dreamt of at the outect. He was a republican amongst aristocrats, an 
aristocrat amorgst republicans, In other worde, he energetically op- 
posed that power, whatever it might ke, which sought to infringe on the 
just liberty of the people. , 

Under oppression and misfortune, the cause of Louis XVI. became ta- 
cred to Andié Chénier. He exhausted all bis eloquence as a public 
writer against the illegal form of procedure adopted at the King’s trial ; 
and it was at his invitation that Malesherbes shared the dangers of his 
generous task. After sentence of death was passed, the King sent a let- 
ter to the Aesembly, to demand the right of appealing to the people ; and 
this letter was written by Chénier, and revised by Malesherbes. André 
eabsequently celebrated Charlotte Corday, and attacked Collot d’Her- 
bois and Robespierre—more than enough, in those days, to compromise 
any man. In 1793, he quitted Paris for Rouen, and afterwards took re- 
fage at Versailles, protected by his younger brother, the | Marie- 
Joseph, author of Fénélon, Charles 1X., and Tibére. Div in poli- 
tical opinion, but united by family affection, there existed the most 
friendly relations between th®m. André heard of the arrest of a friend, 
M. de Pastore), and generously hastened to offer him consolation—the 
consequence of which dieplay of sympathy was that he was himself ar- 
rested and consigned to a dungeon. Marie-Josepb, having become the 

uliar object of Robespierre’s hatred, was now worse than useless to 
brother ; but his father importuned those in power to gain André's 
release. 

On receiving the promise of his son’s speedy trial, he was overwhelmed 
with joy ; but his friends, with more foresight thas the rn pt hor map, 
said, “ Puissiex-vous ne jamais accuser votre tendresse!” Before the 
trial, bis father endeavoured to reassure him by the recollection of his 
talent and virtue. “ Hélas!”’ said he, eadly, ‘“‘M. de Malesherbes aussi 
avait des vertus!” At the tribune he did not deign to defend himeelf. 
Declared “‘an enemy of the people,” and convicted of having written 
against liberty and defended tyranny, he was moreover charged with the 
strange offence of having plotted to escape ; and he was sentenced to be 
executed on the 9th Thermidor—tbat is to say, “two days before that 
day which broke the chains and delivered all France.” M. Trudaine, 
whose name, as we have seen, was found coupled with that of André 
Chénier on the wall of the Hétel de la Tour d’Aigues, demanded the 
privilege of dying with his friend. This was denied bim, and his execa- 
tion was reserved for the following day. At eight o’clock in the mor- 
bing, Chénier mounted the cart, filled with thirty-eight victims, amongst 
whom he vainly sought to recognise a friend. Among them, however, 
we find enumerated the names of Montalembert, Baron Trenck, Créqui, 
de Montmorency, and Loieerolles. 

Yet André Chénaier was not destined to go friendless to the scaffold. 
His friend, the poet Roucher, had been imprisoned for six months—his 
dungeon-door was now thrown open, and the companions of life became 
those also of death. As the car advanced, they are said to have been seated 
side by side, and in those last moments to have conversed on poetry. 
They recited the dialogue of the opening scene in Andromaque. How 
fitly the beautiful words of Oreste would express the dying emotion of 
Chéaier’s heart :— 

Oui, puisque je retrouve un ami si fidéle 

Ma fortune va prendre une face nouvelle, 

Et déja son courroux semble s’étre adouci, 
Depnis qu'elle a pris soin de nous rejoindre ici ! 

Roucher was deploring the fate of his friend, brilliant with genius and 
hope, when Chéaier replied—* I have done nothing for posterity.” Then 
striking his forehead, he was heard to exclaim—* Pourtant j’avaie quel- 
que chose !4” How sady these words of eternal regret fall on the 
ear! 

The two poets died as the victims of the Revolution had learat to die. 
In prison, Chénier bad retoucked and arranged bis works for publication. 
In our opinion, bis Idylies, Elegies, and other poems, full of classic imi- 
tation, show little originality, or even poetic feeling ; but when he leaves 
bis Greek models, and finds inspiration in the horrors of the St. Lazare, 
we recognise his geniuz, After his death, bis manuscripts were dispereed, 
and they were firet collected and edited by the care of M. H. de Latouche, 
in 1819, Chéaier will probably owe his immortality to La Jeune Cap- 
tive, the ode to Mademoiselle de Coigny, and to those verses commenc- 
ing— 

? Comme un dernier rayon ,comme un dernier zéphyre 

Anime la fin d’un beau jour, 
Au pied de l’échafaud j’essaye encore ma lyre— 
Peut étre est-ce bient6t mon tour, &c. 


Never were a poet’s words more mourofully significant, for, whilst 
writing them, bis band was arrested by the messenger of deatb. 


—— 


COLONISTS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


A seriey of graphic and iuteresting letters from our Algerian corres- 
pondent has revealed to the British public the conditions of French co 
Jonigation in Northern Africa. From these we learn many amusing de- 
tails of the discordant alliance which subsists there between the imported 
luxuries of full-grown civilizatioa and the traditionary monuments of na- 
tive barbariem. Mosques and theatres, palmgroves and billiard-rooms, 
Arab life and Parisian life, mementoes of the Jugurthine war or the By- 
zantine conquest, old colonnades, old temples, and modern gas, Arab 
came)-drivers and French postillions, Moorish maidens and Parisian 
modistes, Roman conduits and Zouave cantonmenis, the old Mahomedan 
indigene and the Maltese or Spanish immigrant—all these things and 
persons jostle one anotber without limit aud without confusion. The 
Turk bas disappeared. Mahomedan fanaticism is suppressed. The Je- 
suits roam where dervishes ruled, but, very properly, are restricted from 
too open or too strong efforts at propagandiem. 

But what, after all, are the material iraits of this acquisition? Does 
it“ pay?’ Is it what we in England call “colonization?” Twenty-six 
years have now elapsed sluce Freach ambition devised this scheme of 
conquest. At this date the conquered territory embraces .an area ol 
90,000,000 acres. It is equal to three-fourths of France. The whole 
European population settled on it (exclusive of military) does not exceed 
some 154,000 ; of those two-ibirds are included within the walls of the 
fortified towns, despite the grant of 60 acres of land and passage- money 
offered to every enterprising French “‘cu/tivateur.” And to protect these 
134,000 citizens and awe their 3,000,000 barbarous neighbours an army of 
100,000 men is employed, at the not extravagant cost of £2,500,000 
a-year. Itis not likely that a country thus constituted should pay a 
very handsome revenue, nor does Algeria; indeed, it cannot pay the 
expenses of its occupation. Its revenue is about £80,000 a-year, thus 
leaving a balance of something like £2,400,000 against the colony. Put- 
ting aside—what is, indeed, an important item in itseli—the importation 
of grain, there is not much trade in the colony, and there is very little 
cultivation as yet to support the development of a larger exportation. 
Cooks, bailetdancers, and milliners,ffadmirable as the Corintbian capital 
of realised and redundant opulence, are, it must be admitted, inadequate 
elements for the creation of wealth in a new colony. 

It is curious, indeed, to observe the differences of national character in 
the French and English pi ocesses of colonization respectively. England 
permiie, or rather does not prevent, the establishment of her sons in any 
remote continent. She allows them to go out individually to settle them- 
selves, to fight or bargain with the natives, whether savage or civilized, 
on their own account. She assigns them no national or collective charac- 
ter, gives them no privileges. She repudiates the right of jurisdiction and 


work in the plains of the Australian continent. The economical results | 
of euch conditions are what might be supposed. The Government is ex- | 
pected, and tries, to do everything. It seeks to extemporise a settled pro- 
vince in 20 years by its supreme fiat. But a Gevernment, though it may 
construct forts, barracks, theatres, and roads, cannot dig, plant coro, find | 
portable investments, employ native labour on remunerative terms, or 
develop native resources on the most profitable basis. All these things 
are absolutely necessary for the healthy prosperity and vigorous growth 
of a colony, and a)! these are the results of individual euergy and enter- 
priee. Therefore, in the absence of these essential requisites, Algeria is 
not a paying “colony.” While Melbourne and Sydney, Wellington and 
Toronto, have thriven on the labour and enterprise of isola adven- 
turers among seorched plains and gloomy deserts or uncleared forests, 
Philippeville, Constantine, and Blida gain a precocious and unnatural 
prosperity from Government subsidies, military expenditure, and the 
feel, of occasional foreign visitors, and are never yan safe from being 
sapued in a land which ought to be a granary. ithdraw the troops 
and the expenditure, and what wil] become of the urban tradesmen, mer- 
chante, and artistes? What, in that vast area of 90,000,000 acres, will re- 
main to attest the fertilizing presence of European capital and European 
industry? What will France have gained or retained—wbat will the tax- 

aying people of France have received—in exchange for thousands of 
ives and their annual outlay of more than two million pounds sterling 
per annum. 

But there are other than economical views of the subject. We admit 
this. It is not only asa work of colonization that the occupation of Al- 
geria should be considered. There were other ideas and objects which 
induced its annexation—objects and ideas of European moment. Alge- 
ria had been for years a terror or a nuisance to Christian commerce in the 
Mediterranean. She is neither of these now, and never can be either of 
these again. The country which obstinately resisted the Roman legions 
—which was wrested by Byzantine prowess from Vandal rapine, to be 
again wrung from European civilization by Oriental fanaticism, now at 
length atones for the terrors of an exaggerated power and the repute of 
fabulous ferocity by docile submission to the Imperial flag of France. 
Mahomedan bigotry and Turkish cruelty are immolated on their own 
bigh altar. The presence of a French army, attended as it fs by French 
cooke, French cafés, and French theatres, on a soil once stained with the 
blood of captive Franks, is a living monument of progressive and retri- 
butive civilization. : 

Aad, however Englishmen ag: sneer at the bad economy which gives 
precedence to the showy over the substantial elements of colonization, 
which begins by encouraging the ornamental rather than the useful arts 
of life, there are points of view in which the French policy may be ad- 
wired. It is eminently national, as the French understand the word. 

Within the circuit of its occupation Algeriais truly French—French in 
tastes, sympathies, associations, and seli-complacency. Every denizen, 
whether Maltese, Spaniard, or Arab, feels that be is ander French sway 
and law. The bumbleet Frenchman traverses the land which has been 
bought by French blood and treasure with the consciousness that he is of 
the conquering race, As it is so it has ever been with French coloniets. 
However they may have failed in the economical, they have rarely failed 
in the national objects of colonization, They may not have developed 
or created great wealth, but they have preserved and reproduced streng 
French instincts asd sympathies. The Canadian settlements of France 
were at their creation stamped with a distinct sccial impression, which, to 
this day, neither time nor political change bas effaced. Her other colo- 
nies ceded to Great Britain have retained a French epirit and French 
customs not always consistent with subjection. How different ia the posi- 
ticn of an Englisbman in some colonies nominally English! While the 
Frenchman in a dependency of France is a grand seigneur, the English- 
mao living in a colony protected by England and enriched by the boun- 
teous irrigation of Eoglieh capital is too often made to feel that he isa ihe 
permissive resident among an alien race, with less than a simple citizen’s 
rights, privileges, and protection. His interests, his property, nay, his 
good name and life itself, may be jeopardized by the laws and customs of 
an alieo and jealous population, or by institutions conceded in a spirit of 
crotchety liberalism. If we possessed Algeria, English settlers would 
have to refer grave questions affecting property or life to jaries composed 
of Spaniards, Maltese, and Arabs! 


Si — — 


THE EXPEDITION AGAINST PERSIA; TWO VIEWS OF IT. 


By the last accounts from India this expedition would still seem to be 
persevered in. Even the number of the troops to be employed is reported 
to have been raised from 10,000 to 15,000, while a whoie fleet has been 
hired to transport them to the Persian Galf. 

Iu addition to what we stated not long since on the folly of this adven- 
ture, we bave a few observations to make. By rescuing the inland town 
and state of Herat from the Persians, who are supposed (only supposed) 
to be about to assail them, we are, forsooth, to save our Indian dominions 
from the danger of Russian invasion and conquest. The Russian capital, 
the centre of the real power of Russia, is as the crow flies about 2,500 
miles from the nearest part of India, and it would require eight months’ 
march to reach it if a Ruesian army were unopposed. But let it be ima- 
gined that a Russian army competent to the invasion and conquest of 
British India were assembled on the eastern shore of the Caspian, even 
then the distance in a straight line is still 1,000 miles from India, and it 
would require 100 days to effect the march, no enemy interrupting it. In 
one-third part of that time a British army would reach the scene of the 
invasion from the Thames, and in one-half of it be at Attock to meet the 
gallant Moscovites after they had forced the Khyber pass! 

But what progress have the Russians really made in advancing on the 
route we have indicated? They have conquered from the semi-barbarous 
Persians a few provinces immediately bordering on their own, and that is 
all. They invaded the rude Tartar state of Khiva, but 300 miles distant 
from their own frontier on the Caspian, and were beaten back with the 
loss of the best part of an army of 20,000 men. The mountaineers of the 
Caucasus have foiled them for thirty years. The Russian territory is con- 
terminous with those of the two richest and least warlike nations of Asia. 
the Chinese and the Japanese ; aud although both have treated them con- 
tumeliously, they have never attempted to invade them, from sheer want 
of power, and yet they frighten our diplomatiste out of their propriety, 
when 1,000 miles of rugged, roadless, and inhospitable land lies between 
ur. They do this, too, just after we have drubbed them on their own ter- 
ritory. It is, indeed, too bad, just after ascertaining, at the expense of 
sixty millions, that the Russians fiad it no easy matter to defend them- 
selves even on their own soil, to be told that they may any day make a 
clear spring of 4,000 miles from Petersburg to Calcatta, and kick our- 
selves and one hundred years’ labours into the Bay of Bengal. 

But let us suppose that by a miracle Russia bas effected the conquest 
of the vast territory and of the many tribes which lie between the Cas- 
pian and the Indus. She would obviously in such a case be in mere mi- 
litary occupation of a vast resourceless region, inhabited by turbulent 
and warlike barbarians, antagonistic to themselves in race, manners, and 
religion, and that have never been permanently subdued by any foreign 
nation. The neighbour of Russia would thea be British India, with its 
docile and industrious population, its fertile rent-yielding land, and well- 
organised army. To bold Algiers, almost at her own door, France re- 
quires an army of 100,000 men, and an expenditure of £3,000,000 of 
French revenue. Double the number of (Russians would not be garrison 





the duty of protection until the young community has well nigh weaned | 
itself from the parent State, bas begua to walk alone, and, undeterred by 
dangers #8 unrepressed by difficulties, has asgerted the native vigour of 
its stocs. Then come metropolitan interference, Government quarrels 
and protectioa ; governors, secretaries, judges, mechanics’ institutes, peni- , 
tentiarier, a regiment of the line distributed over some 4,000 square miles, | 
and, of course, a bishop. The French invert this eystem. They occupy ' 
a territory, but they make it a garrison. They dig intrenchmente, raise | 
circumvaliations, send out a dozen or more regiments, lay out a town | 
Within the fort on the model of Bordeaux or Lyons, plant Boulevards, | 
trace a Cbamp-de-Mars, and erect a theatre. Straightway the town is | 
eopled by a strange outpouring of milliners, mantuamakers, ballet-dan- | 
cers, masic-masters, smal! tradesmen, and officials from Paris or Mar- | 
seilles, while an occasional agriculturist finds his way into the open coun- | 
try to dig, delve, and reap as best be can under the protection of a mili- | 
tary detacbment, and with or without the aid of the ceighbouriog barba- 


enough for the rude region thus occupied by Russia, supposing there were 
any means of paying tor the occupation. We ourselves attempted the 
conquest of a mere fraction of the territory we are supposing the Rus- 
sians to occupy, on their way to wrest India from us, and, after a two 
years’ struggle, we were ignomiuiously defeated — Examiner, Nov. 22. 
Its immediate destination is stated to be the island of Karrack, a post 
of infinite importance, as commanding the heart of the Persian domin- 
ions. The real object, however, of this hostile demonstration is the re- 
covery of Herat, the capital of Western A‘fghanistan. Eighteen years 
ago the same object was effected by similar means, and the appearance of 
five hundred British soldiers on an islet in the Persian Gult neutralized 
the intrigues of Russia and the ambitious projects of Mohammed Shab. 


surrounding the beleaguered fortress. It ie, in fact, built 
at the head of a broad and fertile valley extending as far as Cabal ; 
while, on the other side, the road to Teberan was such, even eighteen 
years ago, that the Russian Minister was a@ble to travel in his own carri- 


| age to join the Shah’s army during a distressing attack of gout. It is 


therefore in behalf of uo insignificant collection of mud houses and mad 
walls that the Indian Government has resolved once more to take up 
arms. As a matter of sound policy, it would be justified in preventing 
the key of Affghanistan from falling into the power of a Prince notorious ~ 
ly a puppetof the Rassian Court. But it is even bound by treaty to 

tect the territories of Dost Mabommed against the encroachments of his 
ambitious neighbour. It is altogether irrelevant to the question that the 
Dost has in past times been our avowed enemy,and may ucw be a doubt- 
fal ally. Not for his sake, personally,de we take the field, but in redemp- 
tion of the national bonour pledged by treaty, asd in defence of an out- 
post of our Indian Empire. In this light, and in this only, must the pre- 
seut expedition be regarded.—Leader, Oct. 18. 


ee 
PRUSSIAN NAVAL ARSENAL IN THE BALTIC. 


Berlin, Nov. 15.—From the first foundation of the Prussian navy there 
has existed but one opinion as to the necessity of baviog a port in the 
Baltic, to be exclusively used as the priacipal naval arsenal and head- 
quarters of the infant marine department. Dantzic bas beem hitherto the 
port selected for this object, but its inconveniences are so great that no 
one ever seriously thought of forming any other than a tem esta- 
blisbment there. The trigatesand other large ships cannot get up higher 
than Neu Fabrwasser, about 10 miles below the town of Danizic; the 
river is barrow, the water shallow, the current strong, the throng of mer- 
chant vessels (principally timber loading ships) great, whilet road- 
stead is by no means sheltered from the winds ; and, to crown the whole, 
= winter is very severe, and the pressure of the ice dangerous for the 
ships. 

The difficulty was to find a harbour in every way coming up to the fa- 
cilities required. Various ports were suggested and places a but 
they were all rejected as not adapted for the parpoee intended. However, 
the problem has now been satisfactorily solved, and from the energetic 
manner in which the preliminary steps have been taken there is reason to. 
expect that the plan will be carried out in earnest, for though attended 
witb considerable expense the Prussian Legislative Chambers are so pa- 
triotic, and everything connected with the navy is in such favour at pre- 
sent, that no fears are entertained of their objecting to vote the sume 
oeeded for the execution of the works. 

The locality selected for the new arsenal is called Jaemund, and is si- 
tuated on the island of Rugen, laying off the coast, just opposite the for- 
tified town of Stralsund, which is celebrated for the long siege it sus- 
tained in the 30 years’ war against.Wallenstein.* There is a deep bay 
running ioto the island, surrounded by high land, whieh affords protec- 
tion from ail winds. The water is clear and deep, the anchorage good, 
and the bay itself epacious, whilst at its head there is plenty of room 
for the ships, basins, and timber yards, and the erection of batteries on 
the headlands would (the Prussian officers maintain) make it a second 
Sweaborg. The preliminary works of sarveying, making the plans, tak- 
ing soundings, and the like, have long since been vompleted, and have 
only been waitiog for the royal sanction, which has just been given, and 
the commencemeut of the work is to take place in the spring of next year. 
This has been for a long time the favourite project of Admiral Prince 
Adailbert of Prussia, who, ever since his brush with the Riff piratec-—mag- 
nified here into a most briMliant exploit and dashing undertaking, al- 
though in any other country he would have been tried by a court-mar- 
tial, for losing the lives of eo many of his seamen, and rashly endanger- 





ing the safety of the steam-frigate Danzic—bas risen wonderfully in the 
royal favour, and been rewarded for his prowess with the Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Red Hagle “ with the swords,” whilst the surviving crew 
of the Danzic are to be decorated with medals ia commemoration of this 
first hostile affair ia which the Prussian navy has been engaged. 

The Baltic arsenal and naval station of Jasmund is to keep pace with 
the works going on ia the newly-acquired territory in the Jabde-Busen, 
on the North Sea coast, but a number of yeara must elapse before either 
of them will be completed. 

Prince Adalbert has obtained from the King permission to increage the 
number of ships belonging to the Prussian navy by the purchase ef two 


new steam frigates of 34 guns each, which are to be built forthwith in 
England. 


oe 


THE WALEWSKI ESTATES. 


The Observer recently announced that the Czar Alexaader II., appre- 
ciating the services rendered to Russia during the late war by Count 
Walewski, bad restored the Polish estates of the family, confiscated after 
the events of 1831. It is well known that Mr. Walewski, now a Minister 
of the Empire, was then an officer on the staff of the insurrectionary Po- 
lish army. The Times repeated, in emphatic type, the statement of the 
Observer. Immediately the Paris Débats and Constitutionne? circulated 
@ contradictory sneer, condluding with these words :— 

M. Walewski never possessed any property in Poland, ner has the Russian 

Government ever confiscated any possessions belonging to his family. Thus 
do the assertions of the Observer, and the Times, which we have no anguage 
to qualify, fall of themselves to the ground. 
; We have nothing todo with the assertion that M. Waleweki was, dar- 
ing the recent war, a servitor of the Russian Government. His policy 
may be construed in that sense, or it may not. But the two privileged 
French journals have published that which is distinctly, unmistakably, 
and thoroughly incorrect. The Russian Government did confiscate the 
estates of the Waleweki family. Here is the notification contained in the 
number of the official Russian organ, the Tygodnik Petersburski (pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg weekly) of September 12 (24) 1844 :— 

A decree of the Council of Administration of Poland, passed in the month 

of July, 1844, says :— 
_ ‘* Whereas, Alexander Count Walewsti, after having, on a decree presented 
in 1833, obtained an amnesty, has not taken advantage thereof, hereby is de- 
creed the confiscation of his goods, also the inscription in the hypothecation 
register, to the credit of the State, of the titles of the property im stock per- 
taining to the aforesaid Walewski.”’ 

“ Tf,” says the Belgian Wational, “the Débats and the Constitution- 
nel are particular on the point, we will give the name of an important 
domain that was confiscated.” 

_ Yet the denials of the Constitutionne? and the Débats were “ commu- 
nicated.”” What if the Moniteur be as false when it contradicts its semi- 
official contemporary ? and what if the JVord should venture to affirm 
that no such decree exists in the Russian archives? The Belgian Wa- 
tional remarks, justly, “ we may jadge. from this new example, how much 
confidence should be placed in the ‘communicated’ paragraphs of the 
journals devoted to M. Walewski.”” But no French newspaper will be 
allowed to reprint the ukase ; so that the French public will be left to 
believe that “ the Russian Government never confiscated any property 
belonging to the family.” 

The statement that the family did lose estatesin this manner, has been 
set down as originating in ignorance and propagated by malice. No re- 
spectable journal in this country, however, approved the ridiculous vio- 
lence of the Constitu‘ionnce’. We bhave yet to learn whether we ma 
congratulate the house of Walewski upon the resumption of its ancient 
domains.— Leader, .Vvv. 22. 

Oe 


IRON-PRODUCTION IN INDIA. 


India is beg cning to investigate her own natural resources, and most 
especially to inquire how far she possesses those two great agencies of 
productive power iron and coal. In June last year, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Goodwyn, Chief Eogineer of the lower provinces of Bengal, addressed a 
paper to the local Government, pointing out the neglected state of the 
Bative iron. Asin Russia, wood is used instead of the metal; although 
the ore exists, and even with a miserable native labour it has been pro- 
fitably worked. He proposed to commence experimental workings, with 
a view to open a trade that would be carried on afterwards by capitalists 





There can be little doubt that a eimilar apparition at the present moment 
will produce an equally good effect, bat the recurrence ofits necessity | 
seems to indicate the expediency of the permanent occupation of Kar. | 
rack. While that smali island remains in British possession, there need | 


who could supply the rolling-mills, the puddling-furnaces, and other ap- 


——— 


* It was on this occasion that Wallenstein made use of the memorable words 








that he was determined to obtain possession of Stralsund, “even if it were 
fastened to heaven by chains."—-See Schiller’s ** History of the Thirty Years’ 
War.” 
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pliances of a manafactare on alargescale The response to this initiative | 
of Colonel Goodwyn was an order from the Court of Directors, addressed 
to the several Presidencies, calling for reports upon steps already taken 
in regard to similar inquiries. ~ 


These began as early as the end of the year 1860, and the reports are | 





eo 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Oar Royal Family has gone into slight mourning, for the late Prince 
of Leiningen, the Queen's balf-brother.——Mr. Perley, H. B. M. Fishery 
Commissioner, delivered an excellent Lectare recently at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, St. John, N. B. He proceeds shortly to Eaglaud to 
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tion in the betting world.——There was an arrival, a day or two since, 
of a vessel from Aspinwall, having on board 600 barrels of oil, from Ame- 
rican whalers in the Pacific. It has long been the practice to eend home 
oi! from Australia, taken ont of our own whaling ships.——Sir W. Don, 
the comedian, is performing with great success at the Theatre-Royal, Edin- 





Dece . ted, f t ; hae : burgh.——-The barque Halifaz, left Boston on the evening of the 13th 
cnaiepiibes of armed in the valley of the Nerbudda ‘sad te tone: carry out the yoverament Emigration echeme.—— The Russian — November, and arrived at her wharf in Halifax, in 30 hours. This is 
mended the establishment of a manufactory at Poonassa , but Professor | 2° at anchor at Cherbourg, consists of a ship of the line, a screw frigate, 


Oldham, the Geological Surveyor, while admittiog that there is in eome | 
parts a very large deposit of rich, valuable, and easily-wrought ores, dis- | 
countenanced the manufactory, believing that, under the present circom- | 
stances, the meta! would not be worth the cost of working. There is the 
same confligt with respect to other districts ; but in some parts the qaan- | 
tity of the ore is decidedly large. In the province of Kumaon, Lt.-Col. | 
Drummond found very extensive beds, ranging in thicknees from twenty- | 
four to fifty feet. The district is situated at the foot of the hills, with | 
many facilities for working and conveyance. The great difficulty lies, at 
present, ia the low and unskilful character of the labour ; a difficulty 
which might be surmounted by an introdaction of European labour, or 
still more by those improved processes which have lately been made 
known in this couatry. That iron exists in extensive tracts of India ap- 
pears to have been ascertained ; in some parts the yield would be great ; 
and the Central Government is still pursuing its inquiries, with a view, if 
possi ble, to fetch out the great lever of prodactive indastry. 





a sailing frigate, and a sailing brig ——The vacant riband of the Order 
of St. Patrick has beea bestowed oa Viscount Gough.——The Times, in 
an article highly complimentary to Mr. Bright’s eminent Parliamentary 
abilities, states that he is better ia health, but that by the advice of bis 
pbysiciang he will not appear ia Parliament next year. He has gone to 
Paria; thence he will proceed to Algeria, and afterwards pass some 
months in Italy. He tendered his seat to bis Manchester friends, but they 
preesed him to retain it. His last visit was to Mr. Cobden, who is resid- 
ing in Wales.——The Kiog of Denmark, it is said, has serious intentions 
of abdicating, and retiring with the Countess Danner to Switzerland.—— 
Lord Scaredale’s death causes the abeyance of the Barony of Wentworth 
to terminate in favour of bis first cousin, the pe coheir, Anne 
Isabelle Lady Byron, the widow of the poet. Her Ladyship, therefore, 
becomes, ia ber own right, Baroness Wentworth.——lIt is not true that 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold is about to take a trip to America in search of new 
characters for his caustic pea.——It is announced by the Commissioners 
of Custom that the reduction of the duty on tea from le. 9d. to 1s. 34. per 


eevera! hours shorter than the average ran of the Cunard steamships be- 
tween the two places.——-Mr. Roebling, the architect of the Niagara Sus- 
pension Bridge, is engaged on a similar etracture at Cincinnati for crogs- 
ing the Obio. It is not however intended for railway treina——News of 
the election of the former commander of Komorn, General Kiapka, a Han- 
garian refugee, as member of the Grand Council of State «.! the canton of 
Geneva, has been received.——-Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, ‘he author, and 
formerly Lord Elgin’s Civil Secretary, is at New Orleans, on his way to 
Nicaragua.——Fannoy Kemble is giving Readings from Shakespeare, at 
St. Louis ——We deeply regret to note the destruction of the Protestant 
Cathedral at Montreal, Christ’s Church, by fire--—-The New Orleans 
papers record the arrival at that port of two sloops from the port of He- 
sex, on Lake Champlain, in this State.—A submarine telegraph from the 
American coast to Cuba is prejected——The French prisoners, nine in 
number, who eecaped from Cayenne and arrived here some weeks sicce, 
are the objects of much commiseration.——Plans for Negro insurrections 
in Tennessee and Kentucky have been discovered and the attempts sup- 
pressed.——The whole capital of the Atlantic Telegraph Company is said 


——_——_ o oe gana cn.ene, Enas Sars es Leeerget yyy whew to have been subscribed, and the Directors bave applications for a much 
is reside \. e bas ta 1 t, the £350,000, A 
SEBASTOPOL. d’Antio, the corner of the Boulevard, at the rent of 10,000f. a year.—— anger omesat. SF St Rg Fe pase Cee cpl By Be 


A letter from the Crimea, dated the 25th ult., and written by a French 
officer, says :—No project has been adopted by the Imperial government 
for again raising the defensive works of Sebastopol, or for again fittiog 
out a fleet. The vessels of war sunk in the roadstead and in the port have 
not been got up. The only thing that has been done has been to endea- 
vour to clear the eatrance so as to allow merchant vessels to passin aad 
out, The masts and rigging of the line of- battle ships have been removed, 
but the bulls are so deeply embedded in the eand that it is impossible to 
raise them. Divers who have gone down state that several of the hulls 
have almost entirely disappeared in the‘sand and mud. 

As regards commerce, the port of Sebastopol is abandoned for that of 
Kamiesh, which is found mach more canvenient. The town of Sebasto- 
topol still presents nothing more than a heap of ruins, but among which 
may be seen some few houses belonging to wealthy persous who have had 
them repaired, and some few monuments which either eseaped destruc- 
tion during the war or have been repaired since the peace. In the part 
which was occupied by the labouring part of the populatioa a number 
of the former inhabitants have returned, but they live in tents and sheds 
erected among theruins. The public squares and streets are still covered 
with projectiles. The preseat population is about 4,000, or about one- 
tenth of what it was formerly. The rich have again taken possession of 





their houses, but not in great number. Marshal Prince Woronzow (dead) 
is expected here shortly from Odessa. He intends, it is said, to repair 
his old palace, and to impart by his example a little life toa place to 
which he bas always been much attached. With the exception of one 
post of 30 men, to maintain order, and another of custom-house officers, 
there is nothing like a garrison in the place, which now presents not the 
slightest appearance of a fortified town. The only resource of the poorer 
classes is to go to work on the farms in the neighbourhood. On the 
northern side of the port the forts remain in the same state as during the 
war, but the garrisou is barely large enough to keep them in order. 


eee one 
A NEW CALCULATING MACGHINE. 


We read in the Moniteur—*M. Thomas, of Colmar, has lately made 
the finishing improvements in the calculating machine, called the arith- 
mometer, at Which he has been working for upwards of 30 years. Pascal 
and Leibnitz, in the 17th century, and Diderot at a later period, endea- 
voured to construct a machine which might serve as @ substitute for hu- 
man intelligence in the combination of figures, but failed. M. Thomas’s 
arithmometer may be used without the least trouble or possibility of error, 
not only for addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, but also 
for much more complex operations, such as the extraction of the square 
root, involution, the reeolution of triangles, &c. A multiplication of eight 
figures by eight others is made in eighteen seconds ; a division of sixteen 
figures by eight figures in 24 seconds; and in one minate and a quarter 
one cat extract the equare root of 16 figures, and also prove the accuracy 
of the calculation. The arithmometer adapts itself to every sort of com- 
bination. As an instance of the wonderful extent of its powers, we may 
state that it can furnish in a few seconds products amounting to 999,999,- 
999,999,999,999,999,999,999,999! A marvellous number, comparable to 
the infinite multitude of stars which stud the firmament, or the particles 
of dust which float in the atmosphere. The working of this instrament 


Mr. Pilkington, the new mayor of Blackburn, has just subscribed the sum 
of £2,000 towards the establishment of an infirmary at Blackburo, and 
promised £100 per anoum towards its support.—— The Earl of Eileemere 
has been declared elected Lord Rector of King’s College, Aberdeen, for 
4 years; Mr. H. J. Ballie, M.P., and Mr. A. Matheson, M.P., Assessors 
for two years.——Miss Helen Faucit is so far recovered from her 
late illness as to be able to renew her professional labours.—— 
The intended marriage of the Archduke Maximilian, brother of the Em- 
peror of Austria, with the Princess Charlotte, daughter of Leopold, the 
King of the Belgians, bas just been officially announced. The young 
prince isin his 24th year. The princess will not be married until after 
Jude next, when she completes her 17th year.——-Mr. W. M. Thackeray 
is to deliver bis lectures on ‘* The Four Georges,” at the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Hall, dariog the present month._—The statement lately pub- 
lished, relating to the French Government having given orders to the 
newepapers not to insert any advertisement in their colamns with refe- 
rence to the gigantic Russian railway project, is now fully confirmed.—— 
The list of candidates for Southampton is now tolerably large, comprising 
Mr. Weguelin, Governor of the Bank of England ; Mr. Edwin James, Mr. 
Chadwick, Sir J. Easthope, Mr. Serjeant Pigott, Sir Edward Butler, Mr. 
Bouverie, and Mr. Gambier. The election will not take place until after 
the meeting of Parliament.——A Paris paper, annouacing the passage of 
Lord Brougham through that city on bis way to London, adds tbat he ia 
in his 80th year, and was the English envoy at Stockholm at the time ot 
the assassination of Gustavus JII. in 1792. At thattimebis lordship was 
@ young unknown Whig lawyer at Edinburgh——Charlotte Cushman 
has gone to Italy to spend the winter.——Vermont Black Hawk, the 
father of that race of horses, died lately ia Bridgeport, Vi., aged 23 years. 
——The Duchess of Athol has joined the Roman Catholic communion. 
This is the fourth pervereion or conversion among the Seotch Ducheases : 
the others were the Duchess of Hamilton, the Duchess of Buccleuch, and 
the Dowager Duchess of Argyil.——Sir Hamilton Seymoar is to accom- 
pany the Emperor of Austria on his journey to Italy.——The sister of 
the Czar, the Grand Duchess Marie, widow of the Dake de Leuchtenberg, 
is believed to have married, with or without the consent of her Imperial 
brother, Count Gregory Strogonuoff, aud her Imperial Highness and the 
Count have, it is said, left St. Petersburg on.a tour of Europe, but whe- 
ther to return or to take up their permanent residence abroad is not 
knowy. This is the lady whom rumour has lately affianced to the King 
of Sardinia.——The aged mother of Lieut. Waghorn, originator of the 
Overland Route to Iadia, has just had granted her a pension of £50 per 
anpnum.——Dr, Francis Lieber has retired from his Professorship of 
History and Political Economy in the College of South Carolina, a sta 
tion which he bas occupied for twentv rears.——The British Government 
is juet now endeavouring to odtais a com, tete insight into the military 
froatier system of Austria, and \t is said that @ eimilar institution is to 
be introduced at the Cape.——Te ‘ibrary of the British Maseam con- 
tains four hundred and fifty thousand volumes, placed on shelves which 
occupy fifteen miles of space !_—We regret to bear that Mr. W. H. Rus- 
sell, the correspondent of the London Times, lies dangerously ill of fever 
at Simpheropo!.—_—The friends of the late Sir H. R. Bishop, who for 
mauy years held the office of Professor of Music to the University of Ox- 
ford, have commenced a subscription, in order to raise a monument to his 
memory.——Kossuth, having concluded his course of lectures on Italy at 


United States, and the remainder in Eogland.——The Sultan bas been 
formally invested with the Order of the Garter!——The Charivari has a 
caricature representing the Times in the shape of a buge partition wall 
betweer a Highland soldier anda French oge. The Scotchman, thejin- 
variable type of the British soldiers, accordidg to French notioas, drives 
his fist through the broad sheet, aad leaning across, says, while suiting 
the action to the word, “A sheet of paper shall never prevent us from 
shaking bands.’’——It ia now ascertained that the general who com- 
mands the Persian army is a Rassian, and that a great number of Russian 
officers have lately entered into the service of the Shah. 





Proposep Crimzan Moncoment at SHerrie.p.—A movement bas been 
commenced among some of the working men ot Sheffield to erect a monu- 
ment in that town to the memory of our countrymen who fell io the Cri- 
mea. They have communicated with Miss Florence Nightingale, through 
her relative, Mias Shore, of Meersbrook-hall, Sheffield, requesting that she 
would conzent to lay the foundation stone. Miss Nightiogale bas replied 
as follows : 

* Lea Hurst, Matlock, Oot. 23, 1866. 

“‘ My dear Lydia,—The purpose mentioned to me in your letter has my 
deepest sympathy. It would have been most congenial with my feelings, 
on my return from the deathbeds of so many brave men, to take a part 
in it. I shall be with the men of Sheffield in spirit whenever they exe- 
cute their proposed plan. It is with real pain that I feel compelled to 
decline the privilege which they offer to me, of laying the first stone. 
Bat I believe I shall beat honour the cause of those brave dead by ab- 
staining from appearing to court that publicity which | consider to 
have been my greatest impediment in the work I have been engaged in 
for their eakes, impeding it by arousing in some minds care for worldly 
distinctions. I wil! ask you to give this letter to Mr. Overend, and i 
should be glad that Mr. Secvend should make known to those who had 
ex preesed a desire that I should lay the first stone my reasons and my 
sorrow for not doing so ; and should say also that I feel an especial re- 
gret in declining this at Sheffield, from old and dear family recollections 
connected with the place. I must apologize for so late an anawer, as I 
have only just returned home.—Pray believe me, my dear Lydia, ever 
traly yours, * PLlorescé NIGHTINGALE. 

** Miss Shore, Meersbrook.”’ 

Miss Nightingale bas also sent a check of £20 towards the object, con- 
sisting of subscriptious of £5 each from herseif, her father, Mr. Nightia- 
gale, and ker uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mra. Samuel Smith. The uader- 
taking will be launched by a public meeting coavened by the mayor. 





Consistent Bompa.—The Revue de Paris publishes two letters written 
twenty-six years ago, which have an iaoterestiag beariag on the Neapoli- 
tau question, and (if genuine) show that the principles of government 
acted on by Ferdinand the Second are inveterate. The first jetter, from 





Kiog Louis Philippe to the King of Naples, was written shortly after the 
French Revolution of July 1830: Ferdiaaud the Second succeeded to the 
Crown of Naples about three months after the Revolation of July. Louis 
Philippe very amiably counsels his brother of Naples to make some con- 
cessions to his people. He hints also very delicately that France and 
England cannot permit Austria to rule the Peninsula. The reply of the 
‘‘ dear nephew” to the King of the Barricales was as foliows— 


‘ oF see ; r ‘ imi i be a priaciple, I should have 
is, however, most simple. To raise or lower a nut ecrew, to turn a winch | Manchester, has been delivering them at Liverpool.——There is good| _ “1° imitate France, if ever France can perrncipte, : @ 
a few times, and, by means of a button, to slide off a metal plate from left | news for the friends of M. Lamartine. The grape crop of the illustrious poet | £° Precipitate myself into that policy ot Jacobius for which my people 
to right, or from right to left, is the whole secret. Instead of simply re- 


producing the operations of man’s intelligence, the arithmometer relieves 
that intelligence from the necessity of making the operations. Instead 
of repeating responses dictated to it, this instrument instantaneously dic. 
tates the proper answer to the man who aeks it a question. 

“It is not a matter producing material effects, but matter which thinks, 
reflects, reasons, calculates and executes all the most difficult and com- 
plicated arithmetical operations, with a rapidity and infallibility which 
defiee all the calculators in the world. The arithmometer is moreover a 
simple instrument, of very little volame and easily portable. It is al- 
ready used in many great financial establishments, where considerable 
economy is realised by its employment. It will soon be considered as ia- 
dispensable, and be as generally used as acloak, which was formerly only 
to be seen in palaces, and is now in every cottage. Generally speaking, 
the practical application of any great mechanical improvement involves 
an injury to certain interests, but that is mot the case here. The arith- 
mometer will not cause to the persons employed in banks, counting- 
houges, and publie offices any such prejadices as the knitters suffered from 
the invention of the stocking frame, the spinners from the spioning jen- 
nies, or copyists from the invention of priating. The person who makes 
use of this machine even daily does not therefore lose his aptitude for cal- 
culation in the ordioary way. On the coatrary, althougha child may be 
easily taught to perform the most complicated calculations by the use of 
the instrument, the more expert in figures the operator is the more ad- 
vantage he will derive from the aid ofthis machine. The arithmometer 
is not only a palpable evidence of a great difficulty overcome; it is an 
element of wealth, anew medns of multiplying time, like the locomotive 
engine and the electric telegraph. The discovery isan event the full 
importance of which it is impossible as yet to measure.”’ 


———— 
THE GREAT SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


The following are the conditions which the Lords of the Treasury are 
prepared to enter into a contract with the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 
They were embodied in a letter from the Board to Mr. Cyrus Field, now 
in London. 


1. It is understood that the capital required to lay down the line will 
be £360,000. 


2. Her Majesty’s Government engage to furnish the aid of ships to take 
what eoandings may still be considered needful, or to verify those already 
taken, and favourably to consider any request that may be made to fur- 
nish aid by their vessels in laying down the cable. 

3. The British Goverameni, from the time of the completion of the line, 
and so long as it shall continue in working order, undertakes to pay at 
the rate of £14,000 a-year, being at the rate of 4 per cent. on the as- 
sumed capital, as a fixed remuneration for the work done on behalf of the 
government in the conveyance outward and homeward of their messages. 
The payment to continue unti! the net profits of the company are equal 
to a dividend of 6 per cent., when the payment shall be reduced to £10,- 
000 a year for a period of twenty-five years. It ia, however, understood 
that if the government messages in any year shall, at the usual tariff rate 
charged to the public, amount to a larger eum, such additional payment 
shall be made as is equivalent thereto. 

4. That the British Government shall have a priority in the convey. 
ance oftheir m es over all others, subject to the exception only of 
the government of the United States, in the event of their entering into 





ab arrangement with the Telegraph Company similar in principle to that 
of the British government, in which case the messages of the two govern- 
ments shall have priority in the order in which they arrive at the sta- 
tions. 


5. That the tariff of charges shall be fixed with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, and shail not be iacreased without such consent being obtained, so 
long as this contract lasts. 


is this year magnificent.——Capt. Kennedy, the Arctic voyager, in a lec- 

ture delivered before the Canadian Institute at Toronto, has given his 
opinion that the two vessels reported in the ice off Newfoundland, two or 
three years ago, were in reality the Erebus and the Terror.—— 
Lord Panmure bas iseued an order permitting the employment of soldiers 
as military clerks.——The Nightingale Fund now exceeds £37,000: a 
first instalment of £1,000 has just been received from Calcutta ——Grisi 
has appeared recently at Drury Lane, London, in \Vorma and Lucrezia 
Borgia.—— Andrew Steven, Esq., for many years the cashier of the Gore 
Bank, at Hamilton, Canada West, has been elected the President of that 
Bank, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Colin C. Ferrie-——Mr. 
Horeman, the Irish Secretary, is a great hunter and a bold rider: while 
hunting, the other day, with the Ward hounds, in the county of Dablin, 
he was thrown, and bis horse fell and rolled over him. Though Mr. Hors- 
man was considerably hurt, be is almost well again.-—-Queen Maria Chris 

tina has left Paris for Rome. It is said that she has received £240,000 
from the Spanish Government, on account of her property which had been 
under sequestration.——The journals contain a rumour that the list of 
Bishops about to resign will be increased by the name of the Bishop of 
Rochester ; who, it is said on local authority, finds the duties of hia dio- 
cese too laborious for a man of “ advanced age and consequent infirmi- 
ties.’——The Wuremberg Correspondent has a letter from Switzerland, 
which says that enrolments for Naples on a large scale are being carried 
on very actively io that country, a high bounty and good pay being 
offered to recruits. -—A letter from Konigsberg states in the province of 
Prussia, not far from the coasts of the Baltic, a large layer of yellow am- 
ber has been discovered. It isin Prussian Lithuania, near the village of 
Prockuls.——The first election of members of the new Council under the 
Cambridge University Reform Act, took place in the Cambridge Senate- 
house on Friday the 7th ult. The following were elected for four years: 
Heads of Houses, Dr. Whewell, Trinity ; Dr. Corrie, Jesus. Professors, 
Mr. Selwyn, St. John’s, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity ; Mr. Browne, 
Emmanuel, Hulsean Lecturer of Divinity. The following were elected 
for two years: Heads, Dr. Phelps, Master of Sidney ; the Hon. Mr. Ne- 
ville, Master of Magdalene. Professors, Mr. Sedgwick, Trinity Col- 
lege, Geology ; Mr. Grote, Trinity College, Mora! Philosophy.—— 
A large part ef the South Metropolitan District Schools at Sutton has 
been destroyed by fire. Upwards of nine hundred children were in the 
building at the time, and in bed ; but they escaped in their bed clothes, 
—Mr. Richard Andrews has been elected Mayor of Southampton, for 
the fifth time. Romsey bas elected the same gentleman as Mayor five 
times, Dr. Beddome.——The Committee of the City Council of Glasgow, 
appointed to icquire as to a site for a public path on the south side of the 
river, have reported that they have obtained an offer of a very eligible 
property, containing 143 aores, for £30,000, and unanimously recommend 
the acceptance of the offer.—A priest of Rome has eent to Turin a subscrip- 
tion towards the 100 guns of Alessandria. Alexander Jardine, Beq., has 
been elected President of the St. Andrew’s Society, of St. John, N. B. 
——A human body has been found cut up ip a barrel at Rouse’s Point, 
——A drunken fellow at Newark, N. J., who had taken a large dose of 
opium, has been restored to life by the novel treatment of a physician 
calied in, He was literally whipped out of the torpor that usually pre- 
cedes death. This is termed “ a course of eprouts.’——The Kingston 
Herald complains with much bitterness that, at the Great Trunk Rail- 
way Banquetat Montreal, no voice was raised in honour of its originator, 
Francis Hincks.——Several American sea captains have lately received 
valuable presents from the British Government, in acknowledgment of 
British lives eaved in cases of shipwreck.——General Walker, in Nica- 
ragua, recommends burning, in place of burying the dead.——A terrific 
and disastrously fatal explosion of a powder magazice at Rhodes ia re- 
ported ; also a dreadful fire at Pera, Constantinople-—-The Supreme 
Courts of Obio and South Carolina have lately decided that the losing 
party in a wager may recover from the stakeholder the money he may 
have deposited with him, although the latter, after the determination of 
the wager, had, by the order of the depositor, paid the money over to the 
winner, This decision of the Court is destined to effect an entire revolu- 











has proved felovious!y gailty more than once against the house of its 
Kiogs. Liberty is fatal to the house of Bourbon ; and as regards myself, 
Iam resolved to avoid, at all price, the fate of Louis XVI. and of 
Charles X. My people obey force and bend their necks, but wo’s me 
should they ever raise them under the impulse of those dreams which 
sound so fioe in the sermons of philosophers, and which are impossible in 
practice. With God’s blessing, I will give prosperity to my people, and 
a goveroment as honest as they have aright to; but I will be King alone 
and always. 

‘My people do not want to think ; I take upon myself the care of their 
welfare and their dignity. I have inherited many old grcdges, many 
mad desires, arising from all the faults and weakneases of the past; [ 
must set this to rights ; and I can only doso by drawing closer to Aus- 
tria, without subjecting myeelf to her will. We are not of this century. 
The Bourbons are ancient, and if they were to try to shape themselves 
according to the pattern of the new dynasties they would be ridiculous. 
We still imitate the Hapsburgs. If fortune plays us false, we shall at 
least be true to ourselves. 

** Nevertheless, your Majesty may rely upon my lively sympathy and 
my warmest wishes that you may succeed in mastering that ungoverna- 
ble people who make France the curse of Europe. “ FERDINAND.” 





Mors Foorery at Sr. Paut’s, Kxtearssriees.— Another disgracefal, 
aod at the same time ludicrous scene took place at the notorious church 
of St. Paul’s, Koightabridge, last Suoday moraoing. The weather being 
feggy, and the church dark, Mr. Liddell ordered the beadle to light the 
great candles on the altar. Mr. Westerton, the churchwarden, had, how- 
ever, previously directed that the gas-burners should be lighted, and when 
this was done, there was no practical occasion for the candles. The cho- 
sen child and champion of Protestantism, therefore, felt called on to act 
in this alarming crisis. He rose, went up the chancel steps (as an admi- 
ring chronicler of his progress relates in the Daily News), and passing 
by Mr. Liddell, who was on his knees at the time (“‘and supposed”’ says 
the same writer, “ to be at his devotions’) presently reappeared with the 
extinguisher. He went through the dwarf ecreen placed before the altar, 
and rapidly extinguished the candles and the hopes of Puseyism. He 
then returned to his pew, the whole thing haviog been consummated with 
euch admirable dexterity and noiselesaness that its effect was not observed. 
But “ when Mr. Liddell and Messrs. Smith and Westall, his curates, got 
up at the end of the morning prayers, to furm their usual processiou to 
the altar,” continues the authority already quoted, “Mr. Liddell, to the 
surprise of the whole congregation, who were then standing while the 
Sanctus was being chanted by the choir, darted off into the vestry, fo!- 
lowed by Mr. Smith, and returned with a lighted candie; they all thea 
went up to the altar, Mr. Smith lighting one of the great candles. Mr. 
Westal!, before being able to accomplish a similar feat with theo’ fT, 
was obliged to lift it down with its massive candlestick and light 1 ou 
the floor—the congregation all this while looking on with amaz°ment, 
The communion service then proceeded, and Mr. Westerto. feeling that 
further interference would not only have prevented the service from being 
carried on, but would have led toa personal struggle between himself 
and the clergy, remained in his pew.—London paper, -Vov. 22, 





Recipaociry Treaty.—Nothing is said ia the (Presidents) Mess. ge 
about any proposed alteration in the Reciprocity Treaty. On the con- 
trary, the President speaks favourably of the operation of the treaty. It 
appears that the export of domestic articles to the British North Ameri- 
cau Provinces during the last year amounted to more than $22,190,000, 
exceeding those of the previous year by nearly $7,000,600 ; while the im- 
ports therefrom amounted to nearly $21,000,000, exceeding those of the 
previous year by $6,000,000. This shows a nearly equal balanciag of 
advantages.—Quebec Mercury. 


Darvina a4 Great Trape.—It is pleasant to be informed through the 
arithmetic of the Beard of Trade tbat the value of British goods exported 
during the last month amounts to £10,660,000 against £8,866,000 in the 
eorresponding month of last year—an increase of nearly two millions in 
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thirty-one days. In the ten months of the present year the exports have 
amounted to £95,573,000,—an excess of seventeen millions over the ten 
months of last year, and of twelve millions and a-half over the year pre- 
ceding.—European Times, Nov. 7. 
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THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 
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W OPEN AT NO. 497 BROADWAY, SHOULD BE VISITED BY EVE 
fp es inthe city It is the most rare and beautiful collection of PAINTINGS In this 
country. Go and see it by all means. 


FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. respectfully inform their Patrons avd the Pub 
G he generally, that they have on Zand a choice variety of KNGRAVINGS, reine: 
INGS, PASTELS, ALBUMS, and other articles suitable for the customary presents during 


the forthcoming Holidays. ENGLISH, GERMAN and PRENCH ENGRAY- 








Also a choice Collection of a : 
S, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, 4c 
—e ’ FINE ART GALLERY, 266 Broadway, N. Y. 


MARTIN'S THREE GREAT PIOTURES. 


“THE LAST JUDGMENT,” 
“THE GREAT DAY OF HIS WRATH,” 
aud “THE PLAINS OF HEAVEN.”’ 
These sub ime subjects, the only works by this Great Illustrator of Scripture Truth, that 
have ever been in this country, will be exhibited on and after MONDAY, 20th instant, at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & Co, No. 353 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. 


N EXHIBITION.—The Palmer Marbies.-THE INDIAN GIRL 
and eleven other pieces of Sculptare, at No. 543 Broadway. Open from 9 A. M. to lv 
P.M. Admittance 25 cents. 


FRED. RICHARDT’S GREAT NIAGARA GALLERY and Col- 
lection of ®eandinavian Paiutings, Stuyvesant Institue, (59 Broadway. Open daily from 
190A. M.to10 P.M. Admission, 25 conte. Season tiekets, $1. 


RESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—All the 
Birccoite Fncravings hanasone'y framed, Water — be ay of oree —. Pictare 
, Oil Painti , &c., it t ver es at the store 
Frames, Oil Paintings. may be obtained at very low pr x tne Ua. 6 ; 


AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 














AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near Houston 
sireet. This new Thertre has been pronouneed, by the unanimous voice of the public 
and the press, the most perfectly constructed establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali- 
won rheet, and the line of sight preserved from every part of the house. — 
ADMISSION.—Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 ets.; Balcony Seats, 75 ets.; Orchestra 
—_: Family Cliole, 25 ote. ; Private Boxes, $6 a $6. Box Office open from 6 till 4 
° . e 





Mr. Anderson. 
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NIBLO’S GARDEN................ English Opera.-—The Ravels. 


OF § ARSPEARIAN READINGS b 

A oH! Columbia College, at Hope Ubapel, TUE DAY, December 
9h. 16. P.M, Subject, “* Hamlet.’’ TUESDAY, Dec. l6'b, 7%. P. Subject, ‘‘ Merchant 
of Veuice.”” TUESDAY, Dec. 23¢d, 74%, P.M. Subjeet, “ Selections trom Ameriean Poets.” 
Tickets to be had at the door and principel bookstores, 

BRORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 

WAY, sboveGrandStiect. Tickets 25centes. 
HENRY WOOD, 

GEO. CHRISTY, 
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Hows, before 
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Marriep—on 10th November, at Clark Hill, by the Rev. J. M. Austin, mi- 
nister of St. Mary’s,Wm. Mure, Esq., H. B. M.’s Consul, New Orleans, to Lucy 
Viraria, only daughter of Toomas Hort Oviver, Nsq., of Manor House, 
Weston, near Bath, England. 


Dirp—in London, Nov. 18th, very suddealy, CHARLES ‘Parkins, ift the 65th 
year of his age, late of Litchfield, Conn., and formerly: for many years a resi- 
dent of Rochester, New York. 








Ovr New Print.—We have authorised Mr. E. L. Sxow to exhibit an un- 
finished proof of the new Portrait of Florence Nightingale, during his canvass 
for subscribers in Mobile and New Orleans; also Mr. G. MiLron, who has 
started for Cunada West, on a similar journey.—We beg to give notice that the 
ne Pad we will not be sold to the Trade, being reserved expressly for the use of 

cripers. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1856. 


Matters and Things at Home. 


Ratber a discursive heading is this, it must be owned; but what would 
you’? The word passes round that the political news is unimportant ; 
and when you come to examine your journals and your letters, you find 
@ greater variety than usual of minor events that may lead to serious 
issuee, and that at least indicate complications and difficulties. For the 
benefit of readers who pass over the mass ofdetails that appearsin print, 
let us look alittle at what has been said and done latterly in the old 
world, down to the 27th ult., the late st date whereof we bave cognieance. 

Perbaps the substantial item of the whole budget is the information 
that the troops and ships, destined to act ia the Persian Gulf, were under 
orders to sail from Bombay on the 10th of last month. It does not fol- 
low that they absolutely sailed ; in fact we know that their appointed 
Commander did not leave London for the Easi until ten days subsequent 
to that date. It is true that asteamer may be waiting at Suez to carry 
him direct to the scene of action; yet when, between divided counsels 
and unforeseen impediments, was punctuality observable in military 
eperations, until they come under the sole controul of one mind ?—The 
officer charged with the conduct of the expedition is Sir James Outram, 
a Major-General in the East India Company’s service, but holding from 
the Queen the local rank of Lieutenant Gemeral!. Of his military repute 
we krow little ; but we believe he has earned great credit in the manage- 
meat of certain semi-diplomatic affairs with divers of the yet existing In- 
dian Princes ; and as it is not probable that there will be much fighting, 
an able man for negotiations may be the chiefrequisite. It is creditable 
therefore, we think, to the goverament that they have appointed an officer 
familiar with the East, accustomed to intercourse with native potentates 
and to the handling of native troops. There have been cases in which 
Qaeen’s officers have very uowisely been sent to supersede the E. I. Com- 
pany’s, in districts where local knowledge and experience are of the bigh- 
est value. The number of our troops got together for this service at 

Bombay is set down at five thousand, the 64th beisg at present the 
only Queen’s regiment taking part.—It is again asserted that Herat has 
fallen ; but the wolf has been often cried. At any rate arms and ammuni- 
tion have been despatched in large quantities from some of our military 
stations in Upper India, for the use of Dost Mahomed, whose forces are 
more likely to smell powder than our own. Referring to two distinct and 
differing views of the whole question, that may be found ia another co- 
lama, we pass on, awaitiog further intelligence alike from Herat and from 
Bombay. 

Cabinet Councils have been very frequent in London, held ia one in- 
stance lately on three successive days, and believed to have been pro- 
tracted to unusual length, from the simple fact that the hours of meeting 
and adjourning have not been published, as customary. Thereupon the 
quid-nunes hold their noges in the air, and ask each other what's in the 
wind. Not that there is any want of material for speculation ; for a whole 
host of unsettled questions are pending, on some of which it is by no means 
improbable that there are grave differences of opinion amongst the Coun- 
cillors themselves, notwith-tanding that Consols are up to 943. With 
which shall we begin? Russia? What an unsettled account it is with 
that artful and specious power! With what unwearied address does 
she scheme and maneeuvre all the world over, to gain solid advantages 
or the reputation of having gained them! And what a sancti- 
monious and innocent air does she put on! How does she affeet honesty 
of purpose and unwillingness to make concessions—practising the triok 
of taking or claiming more than ehe is entitled to, so as to fall back with 
® parade of yielding! Does she undertake to leave the mouth of the Da- 
nube free? there you find her planting her littie Colony of soldiers on an 
island at its mainentrance. Does she agree to withdraw from the banks 
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of that same river? there you bave her imposing by false maps upon the 
Earopean Congress, so as to clatch at one commanding point. Is the 
Black Sea again open to ber armed cruisers’ they are swift to capture 
Turkish boats on the Circassian coast, on the plea that their Tarkish car- 
goes of salt are-contraband. Our Admiral sends a gun-boat to enquire 
into this proceeding ; the Russian cruiser retreats into the Sea of Azoff ; 
the Straits of Yenikalé are forcibly closed against the enquirer. We are 
glad however to learn that this difficulty has been eettled, though we 
know not in what fashion. Add to this the palpable attempt to evade, in 
another respect, the etipulations of the Treaty of Peace, in the matter of 
the new Russian Company for steam navigation. Does any one suppose 
that the twenty veesele, so built as to accommodate large masses of troops 
and so armed as to be bond fide vessels of war. does any one suppose, We say, 
that they are really intended for a commercial project ! Heaven help the 
poor stock: bolders,if any private individuals are fools enough to takeshbares. 
The real design is transparent. So, too, Rassian nobles disbursing their for- 
tanes at Paria, and a Russian equadron showing off at Cherbourg, are but 
parts ofthe grand effort made, and stil! pursued, to detach Louis Napoleon 
from his alliance with Eogland. It is agreeable to believe that all this 
lavieh outlay isin vain. The vast scheme for building Rassian military 
railways, at the expense of Frerch and British and German eapitaliste, 
appears to have been nipped in the bud. Louis Napoleon seems to be 
proof against the cajoleries of Alexander II, Great Britain righteously 
insists upon the execation of the Treaty of Paris. Her frigates hover 
round the Isle of Serpents, and some of them, if necessary, will winter a 
third time in the Euxine. Le ord, at Brussels, blusiers and misrepre- 
sents, and endeavours to create an Anglo-phobia or a Holy Alliance 
against us, with very small show of success. By the way, we cannot com- 
pliment the Czar upon this his Belgian organ. It is by no means up 
to the requirements of its position, and bas immeasurably fallen off since 
the close of the war. Imagine one of its reeent climaxes. After pouring 
out its viale of indignation, naturally enough, upon our unfortunate 
country, it winds up by proclaiming that the close ailiance of France 
with Ruesia must needs be the dearest wish of the French. Why? You 
expect to bear of political affinities, or commercial interests, or possibly 
a bold declaration that the two together might pull down the pride of the 
Islanders. Nothing of the kind. You have, by way of clinching argument, a 
echool-boy bit of rhodomontade : “ France hears in ‘Russia an echo of its 
own honour and its own loyalty.” What a poor dish of flattery to set 
before Louis Napoleon and his people! After thie, one is not surprised 
at the gentle cet-down administered, the other day, by General Changar- 
nier to Le Word. That journal, in allusicn to the famous exposure of the 
late Czar’s policy, made by Sir Hamilton Seymour, oracularly hinted 
that it was well for the stability of the Anglo French alliance that cer- 
tain letters, which passed between the General and the Marquis of Nor- 
mandy at the period of the coup d’état, were not brought to the light of 
day. The Marquis was then British Minister ia Paris, and the inference 
was directly conveyed that he had mixed himself up with the purely 
French movements and intrigues going on. General Changarnier simply 
wrote to a Brussels paper, to announce that be never bad any correspond- 
ence with Lord Normandy that bore upon the subject alluded to.—But 
enough of Russia for today. We doubt whether ber diplomacy has yet 
made good the lesses sustained by her arms. 

Elsewhere on the Continent of Europe the position of public affairs 
may well give uneasiness to a Cabinet, that deems itself bound, right- 
fully or wrongfully, to bave its word on every movement in every place. 
The Neapolitan sore is not healed, if it be skinned over. Spain is eeeth- 
ing with agitation; nor can Lerd Palmerston have been particularly 
gratified, if there be truth in the rumour that Narvaez has reprimanded 








the officiouenees of Lord Hewden, by requesting that all communications 
from his Lordebip may be made officia'ly and in writing. As for the 
quarrel between the King of Prussia and the Swiss Cantons, we ought 
perbaps to have kept clear of that; but it seems to us that statesmen are 
beginning to look upon the whole world as a chees-board, so fond are they 
of moving pieces about, and keeping up the semblance of a game. It is 
atill oncertain whether the Swiss government will be compelled to re- 
lease the prisoners, untried, who were concerned io the preposterous 
atiempt to restore Neufchatel to Prussian dominion. We hope that the 
Switzers will be firm, and that if our government interfere at all, it will 
back them up in their positioa. 

If we would seek still further reasons for the frequeacy or the long du- 
ration of Cabinet Councils, they may be found in the rumours of proposed 
changes in the Cabinet itself. Lord Panmure ia said to be weary of the 
hard work devolving on him as the head of the War Department ; and if 
he retires, there may well be a contest for his place, and a difficulty Ja 
deciding amongst outside competitors. We will not occupy space by 
commenting upon what may be an erroneous report ; though we may add 
our regret that the name of tbat effete man-of-office, Lord John Russell, 
begins again to be whispered. The tenacity with which some of our coun- 
trymen cling to the belief, that what has been must be, is never more 
strongly displayed than in their politico-personal attachments.— Without 
touching upon the possibility, not the probability, of a new Palmers- 
tonian Reform Bill as a bid for popularity, or upon the chances of a disso- 
lution of Parliament, it is pretty clear that her Majesty’s well-beloved 
advisers have abundant material for consideration. 

Ofother matters and things, not supposed to press upon government 
attention, there are some few that may not pass unheeded. It is not in- 
deed our purpose to dwell upon the murders, robberies, failures, and de- 
faultings, by which—coming in quick succession—the public mind has 
been shocked. The Redpath and Robson themes are inexhaustible, though 
we wish we could gather any useful moral from them. The bare fact is 
not consoling, that we do but reap the second crep of consequences fol- 
lowing on that period of almost universal phrenzy, when gambling in 
railway and other stocks was a mania amongst sober Eaglishmen. The 
first crop was ruin to the vast majority of speculators: the second crop 
is fraud amongst agents and officers of Institutions. 

Mr. Cobden, in a letter to the President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, has given his approval and the promise of hissupport to Mr. 
Marcy’s plan, for exempting from capture all private property at eea, in 
time of war. The London Times takes ground against Mr. Cobden ; but 
it seems to us, rather feebly. Ita best remark is, that ifthe ills of war 
were so vastly diminished, as they would be by such exemption, nations 
would be apt to plunge into hostilities more rasbly even than they now 
do. International conflicts might become as frequent as duels.—On lead- 
ing topics gemerally, the Times keeps up its reputation, by varying 
its flights of sagacious eloquence with petulant and arrogant out- 
breaks. Of the former kind we continually citeexampies. Of the latter 
there is a signal instance in a leading article of the 20thalt., which al- 
most advocates fillibusterism, provided it be ex parte the Anglo-Saxon 
race. We forbear to comment further on it to-day, for we are not sure 
that we can find room for it. We will only e:y that it embodies in its 
bursts of conceit an insult to all civilized Europe, and takes a line of 
argument which it has a hundred times reprobated, when adopted by the 
American press. The Times still adheres also to the truth of its cock and- 
bull story about murders and duels on the Georgia Rail-road, notwith- 


gressive as to bring this country into collision with several of the Eu- 
ropean powers. We trust otherwise, and we begin to have faitb. 

One bit of news we learn with great regret; and it is one in which 
maay of our readers are interested. The production of salt in the dis- 
trict around Liverpool bas diminizhed to an alarming extent, owing, itis 
eupposed, to alterations in the strata affecting the course of the briue. 
Whatever the cause, the fact is disagreeable. Ship-owners will feel itin 


the first instance ; and the consumers in their tara must suffer from an 
increased price. 


Siace the above eammary was put into type, the Africa has brought 
us the Liverpool mails of the 29th ult. Their contents do not induce us 
to withdraw or modify what is said above, and farnish but little to be 
added.—Ramour speaks again of a Congress for the settlement of existing 
Eastern disputes ; bat we see no grounds for crediting the report.—Swit- 
serland preserves a firm attitude against the absurd pretensions of Prus- 
sia,and the journals are beginning to marshal the Federal troops on pa- 
per.—Parliament is summoned for the 3rd of February.—Great activity 
prevails in the Boglish Dockyards.--The Constitutionnel is again bela- 
bouring the Eoglish journals, and the cause assigned is Count Walewski’s 
indignation that his contemplated speculation in Rassian railways, peeu- 
niary aud political, is frustrated by their protests against the echeme. 
Our friend, Le Nord, solemnly chimes in with the announcement that 
this is the second warning given by France to Great Britain, and that 
the third will be the last! Well, we mast be prepared ; but we console 
ourselves in the meantime with a choice bit of the French national mind, 
uttered by the Charivari, and to be found amongst our Facts and Fan- 
cies. Comment on it would be superflaous, for every one knows that on 


Freneh politics the Charivari is a surer guide than the Word or any 
such organ can be. 





What About Mr. Buchanan? 

Nothing definite so far, althoagh almost every journal in the country 
is well assured that his policy will be this or that. We await the nomi- 
nation of his Cabinet and the programme of his futare, inclining to the 
impression that he will come before the expectant world rather more of a 
conservative than his antecedents would imply. Meanwhile we look for- 
ward with some anxiety to the coming discussion, by the Senate at Wash- 
ington, of the new Treaty with Great Britain announced by President 
Pierce. This eupplementary agreement for the regulation of the entan- 
gled affairs of Central America is thought to be honestly intended for se- 
curing in that quarter a free way for all traders and travellers between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. With her vast possessions and interests in 
the East, whereto this is the shortest road, it is not surprising that Great 
Britain ia bent upon keeping the road open. To acomplish this object— 
not exclusively for her own benefit—she bas made some sacrifices of pride 
and has relinquished some loeal foot-holds. The case is different with the 
U_ wit Stases. They have a laad communication with their territories 
on the Pacific, and have already commenced the organization of a route 
by Tehuantepec. Great Britain therefore, to use a cant phrase, cannot 
see with indifference any selfich attempt of this country to monopolise 
every avenue of transit from ocean to ocean, whether it come under 
the inadmissible pretence of a Monroe Doctrine, or under the more spe- 
cious plea that the bargain is a bad one, and that the Clayton-Balwer 
Treaty being unprofitable, it should be formally dis-allowed. We see with 
both regret and eurprise that the U.S. Senate is invited by portions of the 
press to reject the new Treaty that Mr. Dallas has sigaed in Londoa, and 
which requires to be ratified by that body. The chances of a general scram- 
ble ia Central America,and the probability of consequent collision with the 
united maritime powers of Earope, are to be preferred to a settlement-of 
difficulties. This is the more singular, as there has been no change in the 
Administration, or the Executive, or in the Senate itself, since Mr. Dal- 
las was eent to London; and furthermore this very Senate ratified his 
appointment, and so by fair inference pledged itself to abide by his acts, 
If the election of Mr. Buchanan and the violence of the policy advocated 
by a section of bis supporters should influence the Senate and lead to the 
breaking-up of the good feeling which the British people entertain te- 
wards the people of this country, in spite of the ebullitions of the London 
Times, we should look for very serious consequences. In a struggle for su- 
premacy amongst the feeble Republics that now occupy the pathway, 
from East to West, one shudders to think that a conflict might ensue 
between the two guardians of civilization. The recommendation of the 
WV. } . Herald of Tuesday last, that in this nineteenth century the obso- 
lete East India Company should be taken as the model for a new set of 
American invaders of the soil in question, we must look upon as one of 
‘those mystifying jokes in which the Herald is apt to indulge. The 
cream of it ia too, that the East Iadia Company’s trading functions ceased 
about twenty years ago; aad that it only drags out an anomalous poli- 
tical existence. But the squib cannot be treated seriously. 

General Walker’s position and prospects remain in the statu quo of 
obscurity and doubt ; but his echeme for a pure military despotism or 
Southern Confederacy, antagonistic to this Union, does not increase his 
popularity at Washington. Colonel Wheeler, the United States Eavoy 
to Nicaragua, is said to be in disgrace, because he was in too great a 
hurry to recognise the General.—The British “ difficulty” with New 
Grenada is settled, without a bombardment. 

Were we to extract into ourcolumns a tithe of what appears in the 
American papers, taxing Congress generally with unblushing corruption, 
and laying bare the extent to which “ lobbying” is systematised at 
Washington, we ehould have a hornet’s nest about our ears. Making al- 
lowance, however, for the exaggeration ia which men of the pen are apt 
to indulge, the picture is rather a saddening one, keeping pace in kind 
with the daily disclosure of frauds and peculations of all sorts, but dis- 
tancing everything in its alleged statistics of bribery. It is common to 
read of unfair dealings in progress, with a detail of dollars, and acres of 
public lands, both reckoned by the million! We trust the Herald is no 
better justified in its denunciation of the “ Monster Swindle of the Age, 
the Great Pacific Railroad Plot,” than in its attempt to get up a parody 


of the British East India Company. 





Two Good Hands at a Bargain. 

A general chorus of congratulation has gone the round of the press, on 
the promised completion of the Atlautic Telegraph ; and the last steamer 
from Liverpool bas brought the conditions in black and white, on which 
our Treasury lends its aid to the project. The particulars of this ar- 
rangement are eet forth elsewhere ; but we think it worthy of notice that, 
for once, both parties to a bargain have reason to be satisfied with the 
terms. Mr. Cyrus Field, who represents the stockholders in the adven- 
ture, has done admirably well for them in the matter of profit and loss. 
He has secured the cu-operation of our Admiralty in the difficult and 
costly business of laying down the electric cable, and has made sure of an 
interest on the capital to be invested. The British Government has on 
the other band bound the Company to “ do its spiriting” properly, see- 
ing that its annual payment is made to depend upon the Company ful- 
filling its engagements, The fourth clause might lead to quibbling, in 





standing a sensible refutation from the President. Bat the Times would 
never allow that jit has been hoaxed. The London papers are full of 





times of active political correspondence between the U.S. Administration 
and its Minister abroad—such for instance as the period when the Ostend 








prognostications, and generally of regrete, on receiving intelligence of 
Mr. Buchanan’s election, They fear that his foreign policy will be so ag- 


Manifesto was under consideration—but the advantage of having both 
ends of the staff in hand is so manifest, that it would be captious to take 
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exceptions. Our only fear is that the increased facilities for communica- 
tion may give fresh impetus to the besetting sin of many of our states- 
men—tbe desire to intermeddle, here, there, and everywhere. 

Painful Death of a British Consul. 

We sincerely regret to record the death of Mr. Henry George Kuper, 
H.B.M. Consul at Baltimore. He was accidentally suffocated, on Satur- 
day last, whilst in a hoase that took fire. Mr. Kuper was originally at- 
tached to the consular department of the Foreign Office ; was at one peri- 
od Chargé to the Germanic Diet; and in 1852 was removed from the 
Consulate ai Elsinore to that of Baltimore. His family, we believe, were 
in Earope. The number of vacant posts in this couatry is singularly 
largg. 


Criminal Justice in the State of New York. 

No one appears to be in the least surprised that the late trial of Louis 
Baker, at Newbarg, for the murder of Mr. William Poole, resulted for the 
second time in the disagreement of the Jury. They could not even agree 
to declare him guilty of manslaughter. We have nothing to say on the 
subject, save to remind the reader of the contrast between the actual re- 
salts of criminal justice and certain of the antecedents in this case. Who 
has forgotten the tens of thousands marching io the funeral precession of 
the murdered map, or the feverish excitement with which New York 
awaited tidings of the fast-sailing barque Grapeshot, sent in pursuit of 
Baker to the Canary Islands? Add this item to the taxation and cor- 
raption amid which we live, and who shall say that this is not a tolerant 


age? 





PRusic. 


We are sorry to say that the Academy of Music did not close upon such a 
crowded auditory as should have been assembled to bid farewell to our delight- 
fol prima donna and her faithful troupe. The weather on Thursday night, it is 
true, was far from being propitious, and the public may be supposed to have 
not yet entirely recovered from the delusion that the ‘ Traviata” isa dange- 
rous Opera ; but even the combination of these anfavourable influences ought 
not to have prevented the musical public of New York from making a better 
demonstration of good-will, at parting, toa lady who haslaboured so long and 
so ¢fficiently in bebalf of the interests of the lyric stage in our city. We com- 
ment upon this matter now in the hope that it may be mended when Madame 
Lagrange retarns to receive her welcome from us in the Spring. She seemed 
yery little affected by the ungracious appearance of the sal/e, singing throagh 
a part of the first act of the Opera, at least, with her usual foree and certainty 
and spirit, and we quitted the Academy with an increased respect for this 
most admirable artist who, alike under encouragement and discouragement, in 
seasons of public enthusiasm and in seasons of comparative indifference, is al- 
ways 80 true to herself and to her art, always so perfectly achieves her rile, 
and so fully vindicates ker own self-respect. 

At Niblo’s Garden we found a very different scene from that which we had 
quitted in Irving Place. 

Charies Lamb, ia his letters, used to style Covent Garden the “ Garden of 
England,” and Niblo’s was certainly the Garden of New York on Monday 
night. The parquette was a perfect parterre of the flowers of loveliness, the 
roses of Nature and of Parisian art equally abounding in every direction, and 
filling the whole salle with an atmosphere of grace, distinction, and elegance. 
The adieux of New York to M. Thalberg were al! that her parting salutes to 
Madame La Grange should bave been, and the great pianist seemed duly 
sensible of the appreciation which he had received and was receiving. He 
performed four of his finest fantasie in bis very finest manver, with all his 
usual precision and perfectiou of touch, and with even more than his usual 
verve and expression. Sut if M. Thalberg equalled, Madame Angri surpassed 
allexpectations. In noticing the first appearance of this lady at the concerts 
of M. Thalberg, we expressed our conviction that she possessed dramatic ta- 
lents of a high order, ard that the stage alone could afford her the proper op- 
portunity for displaying the rich capability of her voice. 

These first impressions have been confirmed by all her sabsequent perfor- 
mances, and it is no longer tobe doubted that we have in Madame Angri the 
best operatic contralto who ever visited this country. Her voice is indeed un- 
é@qual in volame, in intrinsic sweetness, in power, and in, flexibility to the 
wonderful organ of Mdlle. Alboni; bot Mdile. Alboni was at once the most 
amiable and the least active of actresses. Her generous physical proportions 
would have unfitted her for the just representation of the roles she was cailed 
to fill, had her genius for dramatic action been as great as her disposition to 
self-indulgent good hamoar really was. Madame Angri, on the contrary, 
unites to a voice which if net to be classed with that of Alboni, at least belongs 
to the first rank, a truly dramatic organization, and a person excellently fitted 
for the stage. She has appeared on several oceasions in costume, and has won 
in each instance the unqualified applause of her hearers. Her success on 
Thursday night in particular, was a real triumph. 

The scenes selected for her performance were taken from Rossini’s Opera of 
the “ Barber,” and from Donizetti’s Opera of ‘‘ Romeo and Giulietta,” and she 
was assisted by Signor Morelli, who sang with more moderation, and conse- 
quently did more justice to his tine artistic qualities, and produced a better 
effect than usual. 

Madame Angri’s performance of the ré/e of Rosina was certainly spirited, 
though it seemed to us that she gave to it a character of intensity and almost 
of /icence which accorded neither with our own conceptions of the part, nor 
with oor experience of its Lest performance upon the stage. It was in the cha- 
racter of Romeo that Madame Angri found the true field for the develop- 
ment of her powers. She looks the part to perfection, combining as she does 
all that was attractive in the advantages of Mile. Vesivali with an expressive- 
ness and intelligence of physiognomy which that young lady never seemed 
to us to possess. In fact if the leader will imagine Mile. Vestvali, animated, 
earnest, endowed with a sudden inspiration of dramatic capacity, and a more 
sudden inspiration ef musical culture and of vocal power-—hbe will form some- 
thing like an idea of the effect which Madame Angri would certainly prodace 
upon the boards. 

Whatever projects may have been formed fer securing to the public 
an opportunity of verifying {fully these anticipations of ours, they are 
still in nubibus. We hear nothing definitely of a new Opera Company 
and a new management, and Madame Angri leaves town at once with M. Thal- 

ona concert-tour. Whether Madame Pataria is also to make a part ef the 
troupe we are not informed, but it would be unjust to this lady to pass without 
mention over her very creditable performances on Thursday night. 

Italian Opera failing us fer the present, we are to be regaled with the night- 
ingale-voice of Miss Louisa Pyne in English song. This charmiag little lyric 
lady returns to us next week, and a new “ Romantic Opera” is announced for 
performance on Monday night, at Niblo’s Garden. Every body will be glad 
to hear once again a yoice so finished and so sweet as that of Miss Louisa 
Pyne, and we sineerely trust that there may prove to be as much of Opera as of 
Romance in the new work which is to be produced under her agreeable aus- 
pices. 

Of concerts we shall shortly have occasion to treat more extensively. Mr. 
Gottschalk announces for the 26th ef Deeember, an entertainment, in which 
he is to receive the eourteous assistance of M. Thalberg ; and the next public 
performance of the Philharmonic Society is now near at hand. We shall ac- 
cordingly seize an early oceasion ef developing our observations made, in 
passing, a few weeks since upon the nature and the characteristics of the 


| 1813, and 1814. He held the office of Governor of New Russia from 1823 


| the baronetcy by Mr. now Sir Jobu Salisbury Trelawny, formerly member 








Symphony, and upon the Constitution of an Orchestra, RAIMOND. 





Drama. 


lam very glad to have found at iast an opportunity of congratulating Miss 
Laura Keene upon her performance of a ré/e which, if not altogether worthy 


The drama of “ Second Love” was played for the first time at the Haymar- 
ket, in London, during the summer of this year. I had the satisfaction of 
“assisting” on the occasion, and of admiring at once the cleverness with which | 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson (the author) had “ made his points,” and the audacity 
with which he had trampled on the laws of probability, and the coherences of | 
human conduct. 

The plot of the play is preposterous, but as the dialogue is by no means dull, 
and the situations are eminently striking and sudden, the piece had a success 
in England and is likely to have one here. Certainty, if the imperfect ¢drama- 
tic gifts of Mrs. Fitzwilliam sufficed to carry off brilliantly, in London, the 
character of Eleanor Mowbray, the decidedly superior ability of Miss Laura 
Keene should be at least equal to a similar task in New York. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam is simply @ very good actress of the conventional style. 
She conferms to al! the traditions of the stage, is pathetic by power of poses, | 
and humorous in obedience to the regulations. She is a handsome woman, | 
fairly proportioned and well-preserved, with a particularly magnificent head of 
hair, a chevelure which in Brittany would heve purchased her asmall farm. I | 
believe that she is an American by birth, but if this be so, she is completely 
Anglicized now, and incedit regina of the true British stamp. 

The Eleanor Mowbray of Miss Laura Keene afforded in almost every respect 
a perfect contrast to the performance of Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Where Mrs. Fitz- 
william was decoroasly commonplace, Miss Laura Keene was easy and spright- 
ly ; where Mrs. Fitzwilliam overwhelmed the audience, Miss Laura Keene 
touched and subdued them ; where Mrs. Fitzwilliam towered tremendous over 
detected villainy and ‘“‘ hurled foul scorn” at the miserable Colonel Danger- 
field and his exposed devices, Miss Laura Keene was preudly and passionately 
indignant, and waved the wretch away to the perdition of his own conscience 
with an irresistible, womanly, quiet scorn. 

Her *‘ Eleanor Mowbray” is, in short, an uncommonly good piece of acting 
bestowed very generously en a by no means uncommonly good part. The 
other réles of the piece are in themselves conventional enough, and were cou- 
ventionally played beth at the Haymarket and at Miss Keene’s theatre. Little 
Miss Manners, whom it seems to me that | remember at the Broadway, pro- 
mises to make an excellent “ jeune fille” and soubrette, and Mr. Jordan’s per- 
formance of the pert of Ralph Thornhill showed him to be as conscientiously 
attentive to his parts as ever, though it gave him little opportunity for shew- 
ing anything else. 

He had his revenge, however, in the after piece of ‘‘ Young New York,” in 
which he fills his prominent part with painful reality, spirit, and force; pain- 
ful because the part itself is painful, bien entendu, and as I have already said, 
not fit to be played. 

At Mr. Burton’s we have nothing new. Nothing new, I say, because the 
play of the ‘Slave Actress,” produced as new, is just as old as it ean possi- 
bly be -as old as twaddle, and trash, and ridiculous untrath can make it. We 
are told that it is a translation from the German, and that the original play 
was prohibited to be performed at Berlin, in consequence of the representations 
of the Rassian Mivister. This may have been so, for I should be the test | 
man in the world to set a limit to the possible absurdity of diplomatists. The 
criticism of Count Oxenstierna still holds good, and the wisdom of the world 
is not to be looked for in cabinets and councils. 

But the Russian Minister at Berlin must have been absurd beyond the 
average absurdity of his class, if he interfered to anticipate the “‘ deep damaa- 
tion of the pit,” which would have been bestowed upon the “Slave Actress,” 
had its presentation been allowed. 

Moreover, it is clear that the performance nust have redounded to the glory 
ofthe Czar. For the scene is laid in Russia, and the cruelty of petty tyrants 
is painted so tediously, through three acts of such surprising stupidity, that 
when the Emperor comes at last, and with righteous violence redresses all 
wrongs and sends the dismai company packing, we are ready to throw ap our 
caps in his honour, and to shout like emancipated mujiks. 

The play was produced, I suppose, with the view of introducing Miss Jane 
Coombes to our public. 1 am sorry that so lackless a choice should have been 
made, for Miss Jane Coombes ought not to be held responsible for the dreary 
duliness and melodramatic mouthing of the ‘ Slave Actress.” She even gave 
indications of a fitness for good things. Her voice is fine, her manner not es- 
sentially melodramatic, and she seems quite at home on the stage. I heartily 
wish her a second and safer debit. é 

I must further quarrel with Mr. Burton for hiding his own light, and the light 
of Miss Polly Marshall, under such a bushel of chaff It is neither fair to them 
nor agreeable to their friends.--‘‘ Wallack’s’’ hag been erowded all the week 
with enraptured admirers of the real tremendous tragedy ; Mr. Anderson im- 
personating the sensitive savage Ingomar, and the frail but irresistible Claude 
Melnotte. HAMILTON. 
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Obituary. 


Prince LerninGen.—Priace Leiningen, whose death we mentioned last 
week, was the only son of Enrich Charles Prince of Leiningen and the 
Princess Victoria Maria Louise of Saxe-Coburg, now Duchess of Kent. 
He was therefore half-brother to the Qaeen. It is understood that her 
Majesty and the Duchess of Kent have taken his death much to heart. 
Prince Leiningen was born on the 12th Sept., 1804, and succeeded bis 
father in 1814, He entered the Bavarian army, and attained the rank of 
Lieutenant-General. He is succeeded by Prince Ernest,—an officer of the 
British Navy, who distinguished himself in the Black Sea, and is now 
serving as second Lieutenant of the steam-frigate Magicienne. 

The Princedom of Leiningen, or Linange. consists of estates ia Bavaria, 
Baden, and Hesse ; and the chief residence is Amorbach, in Bavaria. The | 
family were first Counts of Leiningen ; being so created in 1220. They 
then became Landgraves in 1444, and eventually Princes of the 
Empire in1779. They are of the Lutheran persuasion, and so are the 
Comtal branches of the family, except one, which is Roman Catholic. 
The Dachess of Kent was married to Emich Charles, Prince of Leiningen, 
on the 21st December, 1803, and became bis widow the 4th July, 1814. 
She was married, secondly, to Edward, Duke of Kent, the 11th July, 1818, 
and she beeame a second time a widow on the 23rd January, 1820. The 
Prince of Leiningen, and Aone Feodorowna, present:Princess of Hohenlo- 
he-Langenburg, were children of her firet marriage. 








Prince Woronzorr.—A telegraphic despatch from Odessa states that 
Prince Woronzoff died in that city on the 18th ult. If this be correct, 
Ruatia bas lost one of her worthiest sons. All the travellers in the Cri- 
mea, the Caucasus, and the Transcaucasian possessions of Russia. testify 
to the moderation and enlightenment of his views, both in dealing with 
the natives and developing the resources of those couatries, and in giv- 
ing considerable relaxation to the restrictive mercantile regulations 
which prevailed in the ports of the Circassian coast. Prince Woronzoff 
was born in 1782, shortly before bis father arrived in London as Ambas- 
sador from Russia. With the exception of the interval during which 
England was at war with Paul, Prince Wororzoff’s father resided in Eng- 
land, until 1832; and bis sister married the Ear] of Pembroke. Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert is her son. Prince Michael Woronzoff entered the Russian 
army in 1801, and served in several campaigns, including those of 1812, 


to 1853. He retired from public employment on the outbreak of the 
Turkish war. — 

Smr WiiuiaM TreLawny, Barr.--We bave to record the death of Sir 
W. Trelawny, Bart., of Trelawny, Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall, who ex- 
pired on the 15th ult. Sir William was born 1781, and is succeeded in 


for Tavistock. — 

Mr. D. Boavs, THE Eminent PuBLISHER.—We regret to annource the 
death of one of our most eminent publishers, Mr. Bogue, of Fleet-street, 
who died very suddenly the 19th ult., of disease of the heart, hitherto un- | 
suspected. Mr. Bogue and his lady attended at a party, presided over by | 
Lord Panmure, at the Milton Clab, in the best health and spirits, the | 
evening before his decease. — 

ApMirRaL Watxins.—This veteran efficer, the oldest admiral in the na- | 
vy, died recently, aged ninety. He waseenior lieutenant of the Blanche | 





at the capture of the French frigate Pigue, in 1795, when Capt. Faulkner | - 


being killed, he was posted. When captain of the .Vereide he engaged | 
with six privateers, one of which, the Vengeance, 15, he captured ; in| 


1800 be obtained possession of the island ot Curacgoa, which the French 


of her powers, is at least not positively unworthy of them, and affords her am- | were obliged to evacuate. He wasin receipt of a service-pension of £150 | 
ple seope for the display of those inimitable graces in the representation of pa- Year, in addition to his half-pay. 


thos and magvanimity, by which she never fuils at once to charm our taste and | 
to touch our feelings 


Lady Stafford, wife of the present Lord Staffurd, and consin to the Duke of 
Norfolk, was found dead in her bed ou the 20th wlt., at Costessy Park, near 


Norwich.—At Malta, Major Nelley, formerly of the 77th Regt.—On the 2d alt. , 
from a fall from the rigging, on board the R. Y. 8. schooner Fancy, cruising 
in the Mediterranean, G. Grenville Fortescue, Esq., eldest son of the Hon. 
George and Lady Louisa Fortescue, aged 21.—At Bath, W. Elliott, Fsq., late 
Capt. Rifle Brigade, and formerly of the 37th Regt. At Darbam, Co). Gordon 
Drummond, Coldstream Guards.—Capt. W. Whitaker Maitland, of H. M. 49th 
Regt.—At Pimlico, Lieut.-Col. F. Power. Commanding Depot of the British 
German Legion, Shorncliffe, late of the 35th Regt., and formerly of the 3d Hus 
sars, King’s German Legion. He fought at Copenhagen, Benavente, Corunna, 
and Waterloo.—At Torquay, Peter Kirk, Esq., of Thornfield, Carrickfergus, 
many years repretentative in Parliament for that borough._Edward Daniel, 
Ist Lieut, Royal Engineers.— At Rochester, Commander W. Wollcock, R. N.— 
At the Limerick Depot, Lieut. W. H. L. Moyle, 16th Regt. of Foot.—At Inch- 
kenneth, Argyleshire, Lieut.-Col. R. Macdonald, C. B., late Royal Horse Artil- 
lery.—At Ramsgate, James Ayres, Esq., Surgeon, R. N.--Lieut. A. Forsyth 
Parr, one of our naval officers at the Nile and Trafalgar, who has been a lieu- 
tenant for fifty years, died on the 8th ult., of paralysis, at Haslar Hospital, 
with which he was officially connected.--In London, Mr. J. M. Rendel, F.R.S., 
the Engineer of the Admiralty and other public works.—In London, Mr. Al- 
fred Wigan, an actor of note.—At Malta, Gant. Hadley, late paymaster of the 
68th Regt.—Angus B. Reach, whose name was favourably known in literatare, 
died in London on the 25th ult., in his thirty-fifth year, from paralysis. He 
leaves @ widow, but was ehildless.—At his seat, Milton-Lockhart, in Clydes- 
dale, W. Lockhart, Esq., M.P., for Lanarkshire, brother of the late J. G. Lock- 
hart, Walter Scott’s son-in-law.—-At Bristol, T. Strangwéyes., Esq., late Capt. in 
H. M.’s 65th Regt.—At Bath, Julian Anne, Countess Dowager of Roden, aged 
82.—J. G. Playfair, Esq., M.D., formerly of Edinburgh. 


Appointments. 


Various peas changes in the judicial and legal departments of State 
are noticed elsewhere. In addition we have to record the appointment of Mr, 
Sergeant Kinglake (brother of the author of ‘‘ Rothen”) Recorder of Bristol, 
in the room of Sir A. J. Cockburn.—Mr. Henry Davison, of the Inner Temple, 
is appointed a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at Madras.—Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, for some time past Governor of the Bahamas, has been promoted 
to the Governorship of Newfoundland, in succession to Mr. Darling, now Go- 
vernor of Jamaica. This was non-officially announced in the Albion several 
weeks since.—Gornelius Kortright, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Island of Grenada.—Capt. George Elliot, R. N., to be Captain of the Port of 
Gibraltar.— The vacancies consequent on the death of Mr. Wood, the late 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, have been thos filled up: Mr, 
Pressly has been appointed Chairman, and Mr. Herries ay ray Rm poe 
Mr. Keogh ig to have a seat at the board in conjunction with his present office 
of Chief Secretary ; and Mr. Dobson, the Chiet Clerk of the Excise depart- 
ment, has also become a member of the board.—The Bishop of Winchester 
has appointed his son, R. Sumner, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, the Chancellor of 
the diocese and Commissary of Surrey, in the place of Dr. Haggard, deceased. 
—The Duke of Newcastle wil succeed the Ear! of Scarborough as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Nottinghamshire. 

_ There are three principal diplomatic posts at present vacant—that of Min- 
ister to Hanover, salary £3,006; that of Minister to Washington, eal 
£4,500 ; and that of Minister to the Two Sicilies, salary £4,000. The Consal- 
Generalship of Odessa, the Consulship of Archangel, and several vice consul- 
ships in the Turkish territory are vacant ; also the Consulships in the U. 8., 
of New York, Philadelphia, Cincianati, and Baltimore—The Bishop of Lin- 
colo has appointed Dr. Travers T'wiss to the office of Chancellor cf the Diocess 
of Lincoln, vacant by the decease of Dr. Haggard. 








AVIID. 


The London Globe states that Maj.Geo. Wyndham bas relinquished 
his appoiutment to the command of the Bengal army, and that Mej.-Gen. 
Sir H. Barnard, now cousnanding at Shorucliffe, will proceed to India 
in his place.—The Commander-ia-Chief has ordered a court of inquiry to 
assembie ja London immediately, composed of the following officers, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, President; Maj.Gen. Lord W. Paulet, Maj.- 
Gen. Lawrenson, Maj..Geu. Cameron, and Col. Norcott, to investigate the 
charges made during the recent war by Gen. Shirley against Gen. Beat- 
son, which led to the removal of the latter officer from his command.— 
Arrangements bave been entered into with Mr. Francis, of New York, for 
the adaptation of his metallic army floating waggous for the use of the 
British Government.—Lord Panmure has issued a Royal warrant, aug- 
mentiog the daily pay of regimenta) hospital-sergeants to two shillings, 
and in the case of those who have served seven years, to two shillings and 
sixpence.—Maj.-Gen. Sir J. F, Love, will, it is said, have the command 
of the Shorocliffe encampment, vacant by Sir H. Barnard’s transfer to 
India.—The death of Lieut..Gen. Alex. Thomson, C.B., renders another 
coloneley vacant, that of the 74th Highlauders. 


Wak-DEPARTMENT, Nov. 21.—2d Ft; Maj-Gen Sir J H Schoedde, KCB, to 
be Col, v Lt Gen Sir J Rolt, dec. Ist Drag Gds; Cor Gunter to be Lt, b-p, v 
Pearson, who rets; R Harpur Crewe, Gent, to be Cor, b-p. 10th Lt Drags; H 
Atkins Bowyer, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, in succ to Lt Alexander, pro. 17th Lt 
Drags; Cor Dancan to be Adjt, v Chadwick, who ex to h-p, 15th Lt Drags. 
2d Ft; Ass-Sarg Rose, fm Staff, to be Ass-‘Surg, v Holton, who ex. 4th Ft; 
Eas Ferrier per torescomm. 41st Ft; Staff-Surg Leitch, MD, to be Surg, v 
Scott, whoex. 46th Ft; Ass-‘Surg Meane, fm Staff, to be Ass-Surg, v Scott, 
who ex. 48th Ft; LtSir Edward Synge Hutchinson, Bart, per to res comm. 
65th Ft; Capt Turner, fm h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Thelwall, app Adjt of a 
Dep Batt. 77th Ft; Lt Adam per torescomm. 82d Ft; Ens Brock, im 91st 
Ft, to be Ens, v Stewart, who ex. 88th Ft; Ass-Surg Harris per to res comm. 
Ist W I Regt; J F Trotter, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Tryon, pro in 39th Ft. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen; De Lacy R F Wooldridge, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 
Gold Coast Corps; Byt-Maj Bird to be Maj, w-p. 

HospiraL Srarr.-—Asst StaffSurg Greig, MD, per to res comm. 

BREVET.—Byt-Col Greaves, h-p Unatt, to be Maj-Gen; Lt-Col Alves, De 
Batt, to be Col; Maj Hickey, 69th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Pole, h-p Unatt, Sta 
Officer of Pensioners, to be Maj; Maj-Gen Sir James Outram, KCB, of the 
Bombay Army, to have the local rank of Lt-Gen in the East Indies while em- 
ployed upon a particular service. 


Navy. 

There seems to be no doubt that Rear-Admiral Sir Houston Stewart 
succeeds Rear-Admiral Fanebawe, in command of the North American 
and West India squadrou.—The Judus, 78, is ordered to be masted and 
commissioned at Piymouth. it is stated tbat sbe will relieve the Bosca- 
wen, 70, and that Capt. Hay, of the Hannibal, 91, just paid off at Ports- 
moutb, will follow Sir Houston, as flag-captain.— The Hermes, 6, Comm. 
W. E. A. Gordon, bas arrived at Spithead, from the North America and 
West India station.—A Malta correspopdent reports, under date of Nov. 
10, the continued presence in Valetta Harbour of Rear-Admiral Sir R. 
S. Dundas’s squadron, and its reinforcement on the 5th by the Brunswick 
screw steamsbip of the line from Lisbon, and the Malacca scr. steam fri- 
gate from Ajaccio.—The gun-boat flotilla at Portsmouth are now in 
course of being hauled up aud berthed under the slip sheds at Haslar.— 
The ship 4cadia, from London, bound to Buenos Ayres, with 158 officers 
and men lately disbanded from the British Italian Legion, was recently 
towed into Sheerness Harbour and anchored abreast of the flagehip Wa- 
terloo, 120 guns, Capt. Lord F. Kerr, for the purpoee of obtaining and se- 
curing during their outward passage, firearms, ammunition, bowieknives, 
swordeticke, and dangerous weapons of various kinds, which a number of 
the men had purchased at Gravesend, and refused to give up to the cag- 
tain and officers accompanying them out. The prompt and judicious in- 
terference of Capt. Lord F. Kerr secured the requisite delivery, without 
exasperating the men, who proceeded on their voyage in high epirits — 
At the latest date, the experiments at Shoeburyness against the floating 
battery Trusty have not taken place. She remains at ber harbour moor- 
ings, all ready ; ou the inside of her starboard side, the side intended to be 
fired at, all her ports are secured by solid timber, shored with square 
baulks of timber from the side to the midships hatchway combings. This 
certainly could not be adopted if she was in action against a stone bat- 
tery, avd it bas been enggested that she should receive the fire in the same 
state she must be io if in active service. Notwithstanding thie, the un- 
dermentioned officers have offered their services to remain on board her 
while under fire: Capt. Halsted, Comm. Lloyd, Lieuts. Pyne, Taylor, and 
Phillips, all belonging to the Edinburgh screw steam guardebip, of the 
reserve, at Sheerness. Several consultations of naval artillery officers 
have recently been held at Sheerness and Shoeburyness.—The Times of 
the 28th ult. says: Rear-Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, K.C.B., hoisted 
his flag (red at the mizen) on Weduesday at Portsmouth, on board H.M.’s 
S. Excellent. His flagship, the Indus, 78, is tung out at Plymouth, 
but it is most, probable the Admiral will not walt until she is ready to 
carry him to bis station, but will go out by the mail-packet and relieve 
Rear-Admiral Fanshawe. ee - ay 

NTMENTS.— “elverton, C B, Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, in the 
ronen of Land Eiward Wusecll, promoted to flag.-Commr: RT Bedford to 
Royal bWilliam,v Cragg, prom. —Lieuts: R H Dalton to Formidable; E M Cel- 


lier to Royal Albert for disposal; H T Veitch to Haslar Hospital, v Parr, dec. 
Paymaster: H} W Death to Alarm. 


PROMOTIONS.—Commrs to be Capts: A Heseltine, C 2 Johnson, and GJ Na- 
pier; on Reserve List, J B Cragg, A 5 Booth, and GS Reynolds.—Lients te be 
Commrs: 8 B Dolling, H Beown, A Barrow, and H F W Ingram; on Res List, 
P Baskerviile. , 

AppITIONAL Pex AFRica.—Commr C Wake to Jndus; Lieut the Hon EG 


L. Cochrane, and F D Rich to Indus; Arthur Jones secretary to Real Adml Sir 


H Stewart; P M Shanks, paymaster, to Spine. 
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New Books. 

Pavut Fane; 4 Nover. By WV. P. Willis. New York. Seribner.— 
Your admirable Criehtons, such as one meetsevery day in romances, are 
growing to be literary drags; nor less eo your young fellows of “ one 
virtue and a thousand crimes,” who are bores iato the bargain. Never- 
theless, Mr. Willis’s attempt to cat in between two waniog influences was 
a bold experiment. Not only does he keep bis Mr. Paul Fane clear alike 
of the heroic and the demoniac echools ; the gentleman—the fictitious 
one, we mean—cannot decently expect a particle of sympathy from any 
one. As you draw near the closing page, you don’t care a fig whether 
he is to be drowned or married. If therefore you follow bis career with | 
interest, as we have done, it is because his surroundings are worth stu- | 
dying, and because there is an audacious improbability about his adven- | 
tures that piqnes and puts you intoa good humour. And ifwe thas soub | 
him at the outstart, we ought to mention his two strong points. He has | 
&@ passion for Art, and he is indued with asort of personal magnetism 
that makes him the pet of the petticoats. Perhaps these qualifications | 
might have given him more favour in our eyes, bat for two drawbacks. 
His Art is always subservient to his own petty ends; the secret of bis | 
potent sway over the female heart is decidedly kept in the background, 

Paul Fane is a young American artist, who passes a couple of years in 
Europe, mainly at Florence. Theoretically a devotee to the easel and 
the brash, he has practically two ruling passions that engross his thoughts 
and suggest his actions. He has an insane craviog to know whether any 
man alive can rightfully look dowo upon him; and a curiosity, much 
more common, as to his powers over the other sex. The former feeling 
is a psychological novelty ; but the most surprising part of it is, that it 
sheuld be handled by an American author, or fitted upon an American 
hero. Whatever babits of subserviency young Republicanism may adopt 
when abroad, or even at home, in order to further its own purposes, we 
must do justice to its inherent sturdiness, as regards personal equality. 
The fine ladies and gentlemen from this country, who are prone to sunning 
themselves in the splendours of foreign courts, have not, we honestly be- 
lieve, the slightest consciousness of inferiority. Butit matters little whe- 
ther this investigation be out of place. It is not often recurred to, for Mr. 
Paul’s conjugation of the verb aimer, through all its moods and tenses, 
occupies him and his readers throughout. And what a lady-killer he is! 
whilst his inquisitive tura of mind and perfect self-control enable him to 
turn female hearts inside out and dissect them at leisure, without any 
palpitation on his own part worth speaking about. 

The audacious adventures to which we have adverted are in connection 
with this part of the subject. And though we did not purpose going into 
them at length, Mr. Paul! Fane’s conquests are worth noting, inasmuch as 
they include all the marriageable or loveable women in the book. Ma- 
damina, il catalogoe questo: No. 1, Mias Winifred Asbly, an English 
maiden lady, very high-bred, of mature age and large fortune, delibe- 
rately offers him her hand and the contents thereof, after a few days’ ac- 
quaintance. He rejects the offer, but tarns her over to a friend of bis. 
No. 2, Miss Mildred Asbly, niece to the above, possessor of a cold grey 
eye, indomitable pride, some euperciliousness, and considerable beauty, 
condescends to regard him graciously and williagly towards the close of 
the volume, to console him for ber having cast the ‘‘ evil eye” upon him 
in the beginning. He is not to be appeased and won over. No. 3, Sybil 
Paleford, another Eoglish girl, as near perfection as the novelist can 
make her, falls dead iv love with him, and though modest as Diana, can’t 
resist winning seriously a pair of gloves from him, when she thinks she 
catches him asleep. He had at the time never popped the question to 
her ; and in short never does so at all, being generous enough to afforda 
rich countryman of hers the chance of supplanting him. We regret to 
add that the Sybil’s affections were not co well regulated as they might 
have been. She sees Paul, ere ber honeymoon as Mrs. Somebody else 
was well over, and contrives to fall upon bis neck and make a scene. No. 
4, an Italian Princess, should have been earlier on the list, for she is a 
standing dish front first to last. She is separated from ber husband, of 
course ; and would bave played havoc with Paul’s morais and reputation, 
had he not been strongly up in the Platonics. No.5, Mary Evenden, is 
Paul’s American playmate ia his boyhood, gifted with profound admiration 
of Paul’s genius, but with no tendency towards a softer feeling, until the 
necessity for settling both him and her brings them together and marries 
them in the end. All these women too,poor things,have been guiltless of any 
affaires de ceur that we know of, until they encounter the heart-breaker. 
There is but one whoescapeshim. She isabelle from the State of Ohio ; 
and though she intimates an intention to set ber cap at him, she finds a 
vulgar lover who suits her better. 

The management of all this string of coquettings and offs-and-ons, is 
earnest enough at times. If we speak slightingly of it, it is because we 
are indignant at eo mavy dames and demoiselles being fascinated by an 
unomanly and heartless personage, who is little better than a social spy. 
As he bas none of our regard, we can’t make out why he should have any 
of theira, In fine, we like them,and don’t like him. We shall remember 
some of them with pleasure as isolated sketches, but disconnect them as 
soon as possible from their bewitcher-general. Nor do we forget that the 
popular woman’s man is rarely a favourite with his own sex; a rule 
that we should have applied to Paul’s case, had not Mr. Willis made him 
win his way with equal certainty amongst the men. His magnetism is of 
either gender.—On the whole, therefore, not taking kindly to Mr. Fane 
asan American, a philosopher, an artist, or a man of the world, we can’t 
get up much interest in his fate. At the same time we are happy to own 
that Mr. Willis’s brilliant reputation will not suffer, if incidental portrait- 
ures of life and character be selected from this work. If he has not now 
taken hold of the public sympathy, it is for the reason that he has not ad- 
dressed it.—With this reservation, we find ample proof that Mr. Willis 
may and ought to achieve the same eminence as a novelist, that he right- 
ly enjoys in other and various departments of literature. 


THE AMERICAN Poutterer’s Companton. By C. WV. Bement. Vew 
York. Harpers.—The poultry mania is fortunately past; but it has 
done some good, in leaving behind it a rational desire to improve the 
breed of domestic fowls, and extract from the chicken-yard as much profit 
as possible. All the information on this head that book can give is given 
in this new and improved edition of astandard work. In its copiousness 
and practical character, it is invaluable to country folks who supply their 
own table or consign to market ; and as a mere treatise on one branch of 
natural history, it is readable and entertaining. The volume, a fquare- 
built duodecimo, is usefully and pleagantly illustrated by 120 drawings+ 
some lithographed, but the majority done on wood. A few of the latter 
are excessively good, particularly three or four tail-pieces to chapters, 
cleverly sketched in outline. 


A CuiLp’s History or Rone. By John Bonner. New York. Har- 
pers.—A useful little work, most creditably executed. Within the com- 
paas of two small volumes Mr, Bonner bas compressed, and put into clear 
and simple language, the outlines of Roman story, not withholding from 
the young imagination all thore captivating legends that centre in Rome, 
but presenting them under their proper poetical aspect. Many neat wood- 


cuts are embodied in the text, and add value to a work that may be ho- | 
nestly and strongly recommended. 





A multitude of other novelties claim notice ; but space and time are 


limited. Indeed we have spent some portion of tee latter already, in | painter’s brush, and needed a hundred-fiagered man and a ten-horse 


poring over a collection of most inviting names that figure in a Catalogue 
before us. On Monday afternoon, and throughout next week, those famous 
auctioneers, Messrs. Bangs, Brothers, & Co., are to dispose of a Biblto- 
theca Splendidissima, ani the 170 pages of the list are in themselves a 
sort of literary and artistic treat. Itseffectis like that which you receive 
on walking through a library, without pause to examine the contents. Plea- 
sant terms catch the eye, such as “illuminated miseals,”’ “ superbly 


, bound illustrated works,” “original sketch books,” and ‘ water colour 


drawings.” In short, we propose to ourselves the pleasare of looking 


| through this private gentleman’s treasures, before the Sale, and suggest 


that the city reader do the same. 


Hine Arts. 


Tue Parmer Marsies.—Under this title, there has been opened at 548 
Broadway one of the loveliest Exhibitions that New York has seen of late 
years. It is a small collection—a dozen only in number—of the works of 
Mr. E. D. Palmer, of Albany, a sculptor whom we have not the emallest 
hesitation in placing in the front rank of his profession. Several of these 
works bear upon them the unmistakeable stamp of genius ; and knowing 
as we do that, eight years ago, the artist was a carpenter earning bis 
livelihood by the sweat of bis brow, that his firet essay in modelling or 
sculpture was the cutting of a cameo, and that up to this time he has 
neither been stimulated or benefitted by personal contact with the foreign 
world of Art—knowing all this, we say, we cannot but foresee and fore- 
tell for him a great career. We are glad too, so far as we can judge at 
present, that Mr. Palmer’s bent inclines to the beautiful rather than the 
grand. The exquisite enjoyment to be derived from frequent communing 





| with Art is appreciated already by refined and cultivated minds. These 


do not require to be won over; nor are they in need of pabulum. In 
some shape or other, all the treasures of the artistic world are more or 
less open to them. It is otherwise with the massee. They can be drawn 
into new associations of this sort, only through the medium of a gratified 
sense ; and the appeal to it must be simple and direct. It strikes us then 
as fortunate in reference to Mr. Palmer, that the grace, the delicacy, the 
expressiveness, the very joyousness of his statuary, are in unusual mea- 
sure obvious and comprehensible. His chisel has not wrought for a Fine- 
Art Jury or a circle of connoisseurs alone. He who runs may read. 


There need no words, nor terms precise, 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulls Polly—we have eyes. 

It must be a very dall soul that could step from the Vanity Fair of 
Broadway into this Exhibition, and not be possessed with something of 
the charm that pervades it. Each piece is well placed and may be well 
szen ; and indeed whoever arranged the apartment deserves credit for bis 
taste. There are some half a-dozen Busts, about as many Medallions in 
relief, one sleeping half-length Statue, and one, fall length and of life- 
size, known as the Indian Girl. This last is, not unnaturally, the centre 
of attraction; but, although it is beautiful exceedingly, of exquisite pro- 
portions, and full of expression, we do not fiad it on one view go rife 
with individuality as several of the minor works. In the Medallions and 
Busts, to our thinking, Mr. Palmer shows move of creative and imagina- 
tive power, more even of his marvellous sleight of hand, and of that 
vitality and movement so rarely infused into marble. His originality 
and genius come out for instance more distinctly in the “ Spring” and 
the “ Evening Star,” the one reduleat of hope and youth, spiritual as well 
as corporeal—the other suggesting labour done, and retrospection of the 
past, and the coming fullaess of rest. Bat there is no need to determine 
absolutely which is the choicest of the choice things here to be seen; we 
bnily pray every reader within reach, who is susceptible of pleasure through 
such a source, to make acquaiotance at once with one who deserves to 
be better known, and whom we have the more pleasure in thus hailing 
because he comes as it were from a rural district, and is not widely cele- 
brated. Mr. Palmer’s works redound tar more highly to the honour of 
his country than do those of the over-lauded Mr. Powers. 


Portraits Iv Crayons.—The deserved euccess of our countryman, 
Lawrence, in this branch of art is pretty generally known, and we are 
glad to find that he continues ig full and profitable occupation at his 
studio in Thirteenth Street. We have now however to welcome into the 
field of honourable competition another labourer, who is neither English 
or American. Mr. Saintin, of whom we would epeak, is a French artiat, 
who has been settled here about two years, bat of whom we knew nothing 
until a very recent date. He too takes likenesses in crayons, very 
cleverly and very satisfactorily, if we may judge from three or four that 
we have seen. In freedom of handling, life-like effect, and resemblance 
to the originals, they are much to be commended. Mr. Saintin’s studio 
is at 634 Broadway. 





TURNER'S PICTURES AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


This week the Eaglish people have laid a tardy crown on the coffin of 
the barber's son. The fame for which Mr. Ruekia has so long battled ia 
now at once placed upon its pedestal, and Turner stands at last among 
those dead Caesars, who “ rule us from their urns.” These twenty pictures 
have convinced the mass, to whom his pictures were hitherto compara- 
tively a dream, that in imagiaation and colour he was one of the great- 
est painters that ever lived—great for his nationalism and catholicity, 
great technically and universally epeaking. 

His brother artists, never slow to recognize a merit, which was, indeed, 
long ago established in their market, at last acknowledged the eccentric 
greatness of the ascetic philanthropist, who laboured for fame and from 
love of the very race he shunned. At last bis pictures have been snatch- 
ed from the jaws of the Chancery monster whom no sops of parchment 
or dead men’s wills can satisfy, and are fairly in good people’s hande. A 
new world of Art is opening to educate the patrons who are rising round 
us. 

The crown ard paragon of the collection, the very flower and climax 
of the band, is the Fighting Téméraire tugged to her last Berth, which 
stands out from amongst them as a great flame-coloared Mexican cactus, 
the very emperor of flowers, would do in a nosegay of simple primroses. 
We place it first of all his works, because it excels in colour all land- 
scapes, we might almost say, in the world ;—we place it first, becanee it 
excels in colour, and it was as a colourist that Turner excelled almost 
all painters. It is wonderfal for ail the qualities of colour, for brilliancy, 
contrast, breadth, tone, transparency, and light. And all these fantasies 
are lavished on one of the simplest of heroic themes :—an old man-of-war 
being towed to her last moorings,—her grave,—where, her life well spent, 
she will return to those primitive elements from whence her oaks first 
sprang. She is towed by a steamer, late in the sunset, which is smoul- 
dering fiercely out of the sky, and beyond the whirlpool of crimson and 
yellow, and the flame-streak of veimilion, a blue haze is creeping up the 
river to meet the night. Grand and warrior-like, stern, and like an un- 
conquered veteran, proud of trophy and scar, the Zéméraire moves on, 
with its lance-like masts erect, its broad hull looming stupendous and 
threatening over a water red as with the blood of past battles. A grand 
and touching sight is the old ship, so vast and thunderous in its sleeping 
and now well-nigh exhausted might,—eo staunch, so true, and indomita- 
ble itis. The tug seems to convoy it gently and lovingly, as the enor- 
mous bulk whitens and troublea the water. To the right we ede dim 
through the blue vapoury twilight a factory, and masts and chimneys, 
ali hinted with a divine art which astonishes and delights uz. To the 
left of the sunset that still dominates and sways its,dying torches rises 
the moon, cooling the picture with delicious semitones of grey and pur- 
ple, that fade away into pearl. Just below the sunset, the chief focus of 
light in the picture, rolls and wallows a huge black buoy, forming a mags 


| which leads the eye to the strange shadows of the steamer’s bows, bright- 


ening from dark brown to a yellow and more luminous duskiness. From 


the broad vermilion splash that is the core of the sunset to the pale blue | 


and pearl of the moon-region of the picture, is a grand compass for any 


power of brain to paint. 

In no picture we have ever seen can you pass through so far, and yet 
come to no wall that orders back the impatient and forth flying imagina- 
tion. Through a thousand semitones and half-notes of grey and neutral 
tint we reach the sovereign colours that rule the picture. The very re- 
laxations and freedoms of the drawing seem true to the aérial witchery 
and beguilement of such an hour andeuch anevening. The winged trails 
' of scattered sunset fire—the red reflections of the vessel—tbe yellow tinge 
| on the sail—the brown shadows—the light trail of smoke ia the distance 
—the rich-coloured vapours of the steamer’s fannel—the junction of red 
and blue in the distance, where the sunset dips and fuses its edge into the 
blue river fog,—are all so many points of chromati¢ harmony. As a pic- 
ture it is the most glorious consummation of colouring ever painted b 
English fingers, or seen by English eyes. In exquisite transparency it 
surpasses water colours ; in strength and parity it transcends oil, It is 
the noblest English poem, founded on Eoglish scenery and Englieh evente, 
ever thrown on canvass. He who painted this deserves indeed a seat in our 
wide Pantheon. As the Téméraire is the peer ef colour, so is the 
Shipwreck the grandest in desiga and epical spirit, and is fully equal to 
the “ Wreck of the Minotaur,” though not so spontaneous in its effect. 
Compared to this Vandervelde is tame as Claude, and sinks to a mere 
landsman. The brown aad black darkness of this picture is only lighted 
by the dreadful whiteness of the central gulph where the boat full of 
drowning men rolls and welters. Half the sky is blocked back by the 
owe yellow soil of the galliot, that stands out against the grey wreck. 

be bell of waters, churned white, draws everything to its vast mouth, 
from which it gpits its foam and venom up against heaven and the pitying 
angels. The red jackets of the sailore,. painted broad, clear and strong, 
give a terrible warmth and reality to the struggling crowds in the boats 
and in the whirlpool. If you — the spray and sleet out of your eyes, 
you can see the wreck rolling helpless in the distance. Everything in the 
picture--men, drift, wreck, boat, wind and cloud, are all driven and yield- 
ing helplesely, but struggling, to the great destiny of the storm that im- 
poe them whither they would not. 

A singular contrast to these two pictures of active and passive power 
comes the Moonlight at Millbank, as géntle a thing a3 a woman could 
paint. It is merely a quiet silent night, with a few boats at rest. Lam- 
beth towers cut the horizon, and the moon, a palpable spot of white- 
ness in the brown @usk, shines bold above. It is calm is thisnight, 
and if we listen we almost hear the low wash of the tide against the keels 
of the boate. This is an early work, however, of the painter, and is ra- 
ther conventional in tone, and a mere sketch of a river acene. 

Bligh Sand, near Sheerness—Fishing-boats Trawling.—This ia also 
a wonderful picture, though the materials are of the simplest. A level 
sand—a roll of water—some white-winged flashing gulls, and a few boats, 
make up the miracle ; but such gulls, with such swooping, flapping wings ; 
such sand, so transparent and wave-w , a8 are not to be seen any- 
where but in Turner’s pictures. These were the ecenes that beguiled hi 
solitude in those self reliant hours in Queen Anne Street, when as yet he 
had few admirers, and no pubiic to shout approval at his back. 

After such quiet coast scenes, with the rude fishermen and rolling sweeps 
of lion-creeted waves, we can scarcely imagine the same meditative mind 
could have paintei the Cottage destroyed by an Avalanche. Here the 
quiet man, watching the sand furrows on the beach, suddenly gives us the 
wild-beast rush of the avalanche, crushing man’s home, 1s a caunon-ball 
would a child that stood in its path. Itfallse—that mountaia of rock and 
snow, that has been for centuries dragging its world of rain in its slow 
but irresistible path—suddenly with a leap and roar, like one of those up- 
torn crags with which Jove overwhelmed the rebel giants. It is like a bit 
of Homer, this grand idea of the painter’s, which he bas rolled, as if from 
heaven, in its grandeur and its terror; for the dramatic moment of a hor- 
ror, Turner alone can give in its full intensity. The avalanche, with the 
voice of thunder, may bave fallen for miles, It comes we know not whence, 
and goes we know not whither. The dark embrowned eky, the eo) 
hurricane of rain,—all show the fury and madness of the storm. What 
dreadful force is employed in the complete flattening and epmaents of 
the beams and walls, from which the quick cat leaps—the only survivor! 
This is an epitome of terror,and a wonderful realization of one of the hor- 
rors of a beautiful country, over which these snow thunderbolts ever 
hang. 

The View in Wales connoisseurs pronounce a clever and successful 
imitation of Wilson ; but what are imitations worth? especially when 
the same hand could execute works like the “ Téméraire’’ and the “ Ship- 
wreck,” 

The View on Clapham Common has not much io it bat simple trath, 
and tufts of trees. : 

Greenwich Hospital is an idealized transcript of Nature, jast flavoured 
with poetry in a glimpse of looming smoky distance, exbaled from the 
world’s workshop. Itis a grey, dull, iron-bound day, with east wind 
probably blowiog. In the foreground, are Scotch firs and deer ; and be- 
| yond, the river, and Limehouse, and the Pool; yet all so positive and 

powerful that, in comparison of his later fireworks and gyn of 
paint, it seems almost a classic work, so deep and full is its tone and so 
pure its neutral colour. , 

Abingdon is many flights higher. It was painted ia 1810, just after 
Turner’s return from the Alps, and seems as if bis epirit, exhausted by 
eublimity, bathed iteelf in this paradise of calmness, to realize its being 
again at home in Eogland. The cows drinking—the watching labourers 
—the moored barges—the transparent haze, that veils without hiding the 
banks of the Thames,—tbe bridges and Abingdon Church Tower, are 
calm as calm can be. Such a luminous opaqueness—such a gauzy fog— 
light and shade woven together, eo broad and wonderful in tone,—-was 
perhaps never before produced by brush. So strongly local is the effect, 
that it may be considered as a sort of apothesis ef the Thames ; yet so 
true, that it becomes a sort of standard of how high the imagination can 
soar and yet keep within sight of earth. By the side of this picture, we 
indeed lament Turner’s later tricky imbecilities—his finger loads of paint 
—his loss of outline—his white fogs and burnt sienna flickers as unreal 
and uninteresting as any mysteries of paint ever bequeathed to the Ox- 
ford Street Asylum. 

First among his rivalries of Claude, to which we are indebted to that 
lover of asphalt, Sir George Beaumont, stands The Decline of the Car- 
thaginian Empire, which is crowded with stapendoua brown trees and a 
certain Temple-Garden sort of mixture of a and water, with a thea- 
trical eprinkling of boneless women and walking gentlemen with fall- 
feathered helmets. As for propriety of scene, there is none ; but there is 
much hurrying into impossible es and much make-pretence of stage 
banqueting, and such like. Very dead it is, and w be little better 
than so much hot, brown canvas, were it not for the great white fire of 
the sun that burns upon the water, and turns it all to glory—were it not 
for the sky, so radiant, luminous, vast, and eternal—and for the distance, 
which is epical, and gives the picture a grandeur equal to a whole book 
of the Aaeid. As for Carthage, it might be Paul’s Wharf and it would 
lose no value as a work of Art. A great mind that could, like Vishnu, 
swallow and digest the seven suns, painted this picture ; and one whose 
mind had risen above this system of ours set that painted sun to shine 
and burn harmlessly for ever. : 

The Burial of Wilkie is an example of the best of his fantasias. A 
terrible eclipse hangs over this picture, and the painter makes the uni- 
verse sympathize in the sadness he feela. The darkness overclouds it like 
@ pall, and through this, as through the dark tomb cleaving asunder at 
the Resurrection, breaks a great light, bright, keen and sudden as a 
sword. The sails aredark, and the swelling, troubled smoke dims the 
water which the moon chills and silvers. Thoughts of death and eternity 
are written in sable letters upon the canvas, and we feel that sea and sky, 
earth and heaven, have lost a portion of their brightness ; and we look up 
for the great tear-drops of the rain that must soon come and fall in angel 
agony upon the smooth and unbroken sea. 

The Bay of Baia is very unreal in its character, and very thin and 
shadowy in its broken bas-reliels, its threatening snake (allegorical, per- 
haps), its shattered vaults of bygone Luculla villas, its brown ground 
and Italian et cetera. But all this is but the mosaic setting to a most 
rare and delicate sapphire. There, in tranquil and sunny splendour, lies 
the blue wonder of the bay and the melting distance, like mounded clouds 
rather than earth and rock. Never painter painted with ultram arine air 
or with such cloud-dyes as this woaderful man of Maiden Lane. Never, 
was such azure witchery fixed and rendered permanect on wood or linen. 
All the verses Italy ever prompted are tame and dull beside such miles 
of blue air and serene sunlight. 


We must reserve till next week the coaclasion of this spirited article 
which we copy from the 4theneum of the 15th ult. 








POLITICS SET TO MUSIC. 








We have all heard the story of the ingenious Irishman who, by the 
simple process of boiling a stone a certain length of time ia pure water, 
managed to manufacture the most excellent soup, which had only to be 
flavoured with a mutton-bone and a handful of vegetables, and spiced 
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with a due allowance of pepper and salt, to be pronounced perfect. Mr. 
Ernest Jones seems to have taken a hint from this well-known instance 
of culinary success under difficulties. The Chartist orator, too, is al! the 
better for being flavoured with something which is neither Chartism nor 
oratory. His eloquence has to be served up between the courses of a 
musical entertainment. We believe it was the preceptor of M. Jourdain 
who first started the theory of a close connection existing betweea music 
and politics, and who traced all national and international dissensions to 
ignorance of the first principles of harmony. This view has recently re- 
ceived the adhesion of that enlightened patriot, Mr. Ernest Jones. This 
gentleman, as our readers are perhaps aware, bas conceived the felicitous 
idea—to be worked out in a series of sotrées at St. Martin’s Hall—of 
“ blending dry political discussion with a musical entertainment.’’ Waste 
lands, the law of primogenitare and entail, and a bloated aristocracy, 
are made todo duty alternately with the Chough and Crow and the 
Seng of the Lower Classes—the latter a poetical effusion of the gifted 
orator himself. Verdi’s music and Piccolomini’s singing combined to 
render the ‘‘ abominable opera’’ palatable to the virtuous British public 
—the Ratcatcher’s Daughter, and All round my Hat, ensure the success 
of the great Jones. Pop goes the Weasel is an appropriate dirge for the 
British Constitution, and rings the knel! of Land Monopoly. The “glit- 
tering bowers of pomp and ll the “ dungeons of suffering and want,’ 
the “ garrets of penury and despair,” are touched off to the tune of Bod- 
bing Around. An oppressed nation has called in music to its aid in the 
struggle between Right and Might, and the People’s Charter will be forced 
down tbe throats of a sanguinary aristocracy at the point of the fiddle- 
stick. Mr. Jones rises with the occasion. The soul-stirrigg notes of the 
“ musical entertainment” fire the ‘‘ dry political discussion” with an ar- 
dour worthy of the People’s Cause. ‘A new crusade, a great crusade, 
the greatest ever known,” is proclaimed against Land Monopoly. As 
Mr. Jones finely remarks, “ The land is the safety of a people—the eme- 
rald shield that God bas given nations to hold between themselves and 
misery—the radiant armour that clothes the shining limbs of Liberty.” 
Afterwards, in a sublime flight of musical and political enthusiasm, the 
orator bursts ioto blaak verse, and exclaims, with an eloquence worthy 
of any minor theatre— 


“Come, sound with me the signal-note to-night, 
Shall make those ramparts rock on their foundation ; 
The people's land shall be the people’s own.” 
A pampered nobility will surely never be able to stand long against 
=e a combination of comic song, stamp oratory, and Miltonic iuspi- 
ration. 

We have often wondered bow the music-shops could get on witbout the 
aid of politics. To the tate war alone we are indebted for innumerable 
Inkermann quodriller, Alma polkas, Alliance waltzes, and Sebastopol 
Schottisches. But now the tables are turned. Mr. Ernest Jones has in- 
augurated a new order of things, and it is the politicians who are hence- 
forth to be indebted to the musicians, for their luckiest hite. So bappy 
an example will not want imitators. We may look for no end of politi- 
cal concerts and demagogic Caves of Harmony. Now that mosical art 
has been fairly wedded to political science, there is no saying where the 
thing will stop. We are in daily expectation of seeing placarded, in large 
letters, about the streets, ‘Immense Attraction! Overfiowing Houses! 
Jullien and the Rights of Man Every Evening!’ It would be curious to 
see @ programme of the new kiud of entertainment originated by the 
Chartist chief. ‘ Crowds turned from the doors every night! Mr. Ernest 
Jones on Labour and Len’. Unprecedented success of the celebrated 
Caledonian Nightingale, Miss Kate McGoffie, ian Barns’s reaowned song, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. After which,'a lecture from Mr. Jobo 
Frost, on Personal Colonial Experieuce—Dreadfal Cruelties—Shocking 
Hardships— Aristocratic Arrogaoce—A High-boro Colonial Secretary. 
| conclude with Variations on the Rogue’s March, and Grand Fi- 
nale |” 

But there is no reason why the demagogues should bave the esclusive 
benefit of the new invention, There is no class of politicians who might 
not profit by the happy innovationu. To Lord Stanley and the United 
Kingdom Alllance, in particular, if they uaderstood their true interests, 
the idea might be a windfall. Everybody respects Lord Stanley for bis 
exertions in the cause of progress aud bumaoity, for his love of science, 
for his devotion to statistical ioquiry, and for the admirable manner in 
which he represents the spirit of the nineteenth century ; but people are 
begioning to regard him as a bore. Mr. Pope, Mr. Heyworth, and the 
United Kingdom (temperance) Alliance, are likewise regarded as bores, 
though they are not universally respected. But the eloquence of all 
these gentlemen might be disarmed of its worst terrors by the simple ex- 

ient of * blending dry discussion with a musical entertainment.” A 
icket- of Leave Waltz and a Reformatory School Quadrilile, with per- 
haps a spirited Statistician’s Galop occasionally introduced by way of 
change, would render even Lord Stanley lively ; and an Aérated Water 
Polka would make even Aévated Water go off. 

Nor is thisall. There is another and a higher quarter in which the 
practical application of the harmonic principle might be foand produc- 
tive of still more beneficial effects. How wonderfully the tedium of the 
Parliamentary debates would be relieved, were they interspersed with a 
few * favourite melodies!’ What a sparkle would be imparted to the 
dullest effusions, if it were permitted to the honourable member, while 
on his Jegs, to move for leave to sing My Mary Ann! The Irish gen- 
tleman who called for “ a song from Mr. Spaker,’’ must bave been in- 
epired by 4 prophetic vision of what would happen in the days of the il- 
lustrious Jones. The introduction of this new element would not render 
necessary any sweeping change io the constitution of the House. With 
Mr. Costa for a Speaker, and the Brass Band placed under his immediate 
direction, there would be no need of farther innovation—tbe native talent 
of the House would do the rest. Lord Palmerston, in particular, would 
be invaluable as a comic artiste. The arrangement would have the ad- 
ditional advantage of reconciling the musical tastes and the public du- 
ties of those honourable members who, on Opera nights, are detained in 
the House by a patriotic sense of what they owe to their country. Last 
session, it was more than once found necessary to keep the two Houses in 
good-humour by providing them with gratis entertainment; but under 
the new +égime, business and pleasure would be so harmoniously com- 
bined as to spare Government the trouble of organizing further Parlia- 
mentary picnics. Again, how agreeable a solo from Mr. Disraeli on the 
Jew’s ee would enliven adebate on Jewish Emancipation! The read- 
ing of an Irish Outrage Bill, or Scottish Rights Bill, might be appropri- 
ately prefaced sf The Sprig of Shillelah or Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled. An Anti Maynooth speech from Mr. Spooner would form a natural 
prelude to the air W’e’re a’ Noddin, and even the monotony of the Cur- 
rency aparece Slant be relieved by Flow on / thou shining river. A Com- 
mittee of Laquiry into the indiscriminate sale of Poisons might fitly inau- 
gurate its labours with Villikins and his Dinah; aud That's the way the 
money goes would be a suitable accompaoiment to a Vote of Supply. 
We do not know if Mr. Ernest Jones tas contemplated this extension of 
his origiual project; bat, if not, the fact is only an additional example 
of the inability of all great inventors to appreciate the real scope of their 
happiest conceptions—London paper, Nov. 15. 





Tue Farr Sex ry Persia.—* The ‘ Khanum,’ or lady, that being the 
name the Shab applies to his mother, as Napoleon the Great did Madame 
to his, having fixed the day, a large retinue of servants with a gaudy 
‘ takhterewan’ were sent by her to convey me to the palace, whicb, joined 
to my own servants, made an inconvenient procession through the narrow 
bazaars. After much shouting and turning of people’s faces to the wall, 
we arrived at a emall door. Here our cavalcade stopped, ana I alighted 
from the takhterewan. The menservants were forbidden to advance, and, 
accompacied hy my maid I was conducted along a damp passage into a 
fine court with a large tank ful! of water in the centre; from various 
apartments round this court women hastened out, curious to see the 
‘ Khanum e Inglees,’ the Eaglish lady. 

“T passed on, ascended a flight of steps, and reached a nice room bung 
round with looking-glasses, where a chair bad been placed for me, Here 
I was joined by a Frenchwoman, who, when very young, bad married a 
Persian she met in Paris, and whose faith ehe has since adopted. She is 
interpreter to the Shah’s mother, and is a very clever, agreeable person. 
In a few minutes a negress entered the room, and informed us that the 
Khaoum waited, and that I was to ‘ take my brightness into her presence.’ 
We were then ushered into the adjoining chamber, and found ber seated 
on a chair at atable which was covered with coarse white unhemmed 
calico. On each side of her, on a chair likewise, sat a pretty young lady 
covered with jewele. The Kbanum said a great many amiable things to 
me, aud went through all the usual Persian compliments, hopiag my 
heart bad not grown narrow, that my nose was fat, &c. She then intro- 
duced the two young ladies as the Sbab’s two principal wives and cov- 
sins. Neither of them uttered a word, but sat like statues during my in- 
terview, which lasted two houre. The Shah’s mother is handsome. and 
does not look more than 30, yet her real age must be at least 40. Sheis 
very clever, and is supposed to take a large share in the affairs of the 
Government. She has also the whole management of the Shab’s anderoon : 
so that I shou'd think ehe must bave a good deal to occupy ber mind, as 








the Shah bas three principal wives, and eight or nine inferior ones. These 
ladies have each a separate little establishment, and come a separate 
court from the rest, but all the courts have a commanication with one 
another. ; 

I do not admire the costume of the Persian women. The Shah’s mo- 
ther was dressed with great magnificence. She wore a pair of trousers 
made of gold brocade. These Persian trousers are always, as I have be- 
fore remarked, very wide, each leg being, when the means of the wearer 
allow it, wider than the skirt of a gown, eo that they have the effect of an 
exceedingly ample petticoat ; and, as crenolines are unknown, the é/e- 
gantes wear 10 and 11 pairs of trousers, one over the other, in order to 
make up for the want of the above important invention, But to return 
to the Shah’s mother ; her trousers were edged with a border of pearls 
embroidered on braid ; she bad a thin blue crépe chemisette, also trimmed 
with pearls ; this chemisette hung down a little below the waist, nearly 
meeting the top of the trousers, which are fastened by a running string. 
As there was nothing under the thin gauze, the result of course was more 
display than is usual in Earope. A small jacket of velvet was over tue 
chemisette, reaching to the waist, but not made to close in front, and on 
the head a emall shaw), pinned under the chin. a the sbaw! were fas- 
tened strings of large pearls and diamond eprigs ; her arms were covered 
with handsome bracelets, and her neck wiih a variety of costly necklaces. 
Her bair was in bande, and hung down under the shawl in a multitude of 
emall plaits. She wore no shoes, her feet being covered with fine Cash- 
mere stockin The palms of her bands and tips of her fingers were 
dyed red with a herb called henna, and the edges of the inner part of the 
eyelids were coloured with antimony. All the Kajars have naturally 
large arched eyebrows, but, not satisited with this, the women enlarge 
them by doubling their real size with great streaks of antimony ; her 
cheeks were all rouged, as is the invariable custom among Persian wo- 
men of all classes. She asked me many questions about the Queen ; how 
she dressed, how many sons she bad, and said she could not imagine a 
bappier person than Her Majesty, with her fioe family, her devoted hus- 
band, and the power she possessed. She made me describe the ceremo- 
nial ofa Drawing-room. I much regretted I had no picture of the Queen 
to show her. She was also curious to have an account of a theatre. My 
maid had been taken to another room, where, surrounded by the servants 
and slaves of the anderoon, she was surfeited with sugarplums, and where 
her dress excited much curiosity.”—Lady Shiel’s new work on Persia. 


The few Persiar women with whom our authoress subsequently became 
acquainted are deseribed as lively and clever, as fond of gossip and scan- 
dal, and as prone to manage their husband’s affairs by force of incessant 
talk and teasing. They bave no balls, plays, dinners, or new books ; but 
those of the higher classes frequently acquire a knowledge of reading and 
writing, and of the choice poetical worke in their language, as well asthe 
art of reading, though perhaps not of understanding, the Koran. In the 
Royal family especially they are able to conduct their correspondence 
without the aid of a meerza or secretary. Many of them take an interest 
in cookery, and still excel in confectionery, like the cheese-cake making 
princess of the Arabian Nights. 





Tue Great Boat Race in New Brunswicx.—A fall account of the 
great match, on the 3rd ult., between the oarsmen of St. Jobn and Indian 
Town, was inadvertently left out of our columns a fortnight ago. We 
supply the omission at this jate date, for the subjoined account is a spi- 
rited one. 


To our last we gave the result of the great boat race which took place 
on the waters of St. John, N.B., on the $i] inst. From the St. Jobo 
Morning News, and other New Brunswick papers we gather (he follow- 
ing particulars of the race : 

On Monday, 3: inst., the ali absorbing topic in St. John was the boat 
race. Little else was talked of, or thought of, and from an early bour 
hundreds visited Reed’s Point as if the view bad become more iaterest- 
ing than ever, and there speculated on the state of the weather and the 
cbances of the race. The day was remarkably fine for the season—cloudy 
and warm—and at the time of the race there was not a breeze to ripple 
the water. This was generally said too in favour of the Veptune, the 
Xiphias not setiing so low in the water, and being a much better boat 
in & swell, 

Shortly after twelve o’clock hundreds were passing down Prince Wil- 
liam Street, eager to secure good places, and the human torrent was 
every moment growing larger and stronger. At 2 o’slock there eould 
not have been less than from 15,000 spectators crowded in steamers, 
small boats, on wharves and deal piles, in the rigging of vessels and on 
the house topa, on the Carleton heights, and indeed on every epot from 
which a view could be obtained, women io some instances clambering to 
the tops of high houses. Mills and workshops and factories were all de- 
serted in St. John, Portland, Indiantown and Carleton, for full 90 per 
cent. of the adult populaticn of ali these places came to see the race. 

There was much excitement and beitiog went on freely.—The Indian- 
town men relying on the admitted excellence of their boat, which they 
believed to be superior to any ever seen in the harbour, and on the 
strength and endurance of the crew, who were ail far larger, heavier and 
more powerful than their opponents, bet freely, in numberless instance 
giving large odds often as high as two to one, and they continued to 
make such bets long after the race beguo. On the other side there 
seemed less of brag if not of confidence, but they bet freely, often on good 
terms. Agents for parties in New York bet largely it was said in favour 
of the Weptune. ‘ 

The small steamer Dot was anchored off the Reed’s Point Wharf ; on 
board were the umpires, viz: Messrs. Harding, Simonds, Tack, Stack- 
house, and John M. Walker. A rope was extended from the wharf tothe 
steamer, and a few miautes before the hour the rival boats ranged up to 
the starting point, awaiting the sigual for starting. The crew of both 
boats presented a fineappearance. The Indiantowo crew were stalwart 
looking men, and in muscular capacity would much surpass their oppo- 
nents. Their boat was the subject of general admiration ; they wore 
white caps and white shirts. The crew of the Weptune and their boat 
also presented a fine appearance ; the oarsmen were clad in red caps and 
white shirts. The choice of position fell to the Veptune, which took the 
inside course. 

Almost precisely at two the signal gun was fired, and the boats started 
beautifully together. For a few moments each held its own but, soon the 
Neptune drew ahead, and thenceforward continued to gain steadily. 
Those who are so wise in these matters when all is over, say that from 
the first the crew of the Xiphias laboured much ; that depending on their 
great strength they had outriggera too large, oars too long and too wide 
in the blade,and that owing to this, and perhaps the want of training, 
the men laboured hard and the boat rocked while the crew of the ep. 
tune apparently with perfect ease, moved with a regularity not to be 
surpassed by the action of the most delicate machinery, rowing in the 
most beautiful style imaginable. In thirteen minutes the Veptune disa- 
peared bebind the Island. The Xiphias being then nearly half a minute 
bebind. In four minutes after they appeared on the West side. Afier 
that they do not appear to have made such time, probably because the 
race was Virtually over, for they took fifteen minutes and forty-five se- 
conds to reach the starting point, performing the whole distance ia pre- 
cisely 32 minutes and 40seconds. The Xéphias’ time was 34 minutes 
34 seconds. She was beaten by nearly two minutes; but it is probable 
that when the men felt they were hopelessly beaten, they did not or could 
not row so well as before. lt is said that when practising both crews 
went over the course in less time. 

There was no dispute of any kiad. The crew of the Xiphias acknow- 
ledged themselves fairly beaten , and the stakes (£200 a side we believe) 
were handed over to the victors. It is thought that from £2,000 to 
£3,000 changed hands on the occasion. 

The victorious crew were borne in triumph around the city in a coach, 
followed by the boat on men’s shoulders. For an hour or two there was 
the most iaten:e excitement ; after it gradually cooled down, the people 
began to disperse, and by six o’clock the city was restored to its wonted 
quiet.— Clipper, St. John, NV. B. 





A Po.tre Jupce.—Gov. Ford, of Illinois, tells an anecdote of one of 
the early judges of that State. bat the Goveruor does not put upon re- 
cord the name of the considerate magistrate. 

At the Court over which this judge presided, a man by the name of 
Green was convicted of murder, and the judge was obliged to pass sen- 
tence of death upon the culprit. Calling on the prisoner to rise, the judge 
said to him: “ Mr. Green, the jury say you are guilty of murder, and the 
law says you are to be hung.—I want you and all your friends down on 
Indian Creek to kaow that it is not T that condemns you ; it is the jary 
and the law. Mr. Green, at what time, Sir, would you like to be hung? 
The law allows you time for preparation.” 

The prisoner replied : “‘ May it please your honour. I am ready at 
any time ; those who kill the body have no power to kill the soul. My 
preparation is made, and you can fix the time to suit yourself; it is all 
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the same to me, Sir.” 
“ Mr. Green,” retarued the Judge, “ it isa very serious matter to be 











should break before bis neck ig broke, and you had better take a 

time you can get. Mr. Clerk, since it makes no difference to Mr. ¢ 
when he is hang, just look into the almanac and see whether this day 
four weeks comes on Sunday.” 

The Clerk looked as he was directed, and reported that that day four 
weeks came on Thursday. ‘ Then,’’ said the Judge. “ Mr. Green, if you 
please, you will be bung this day four weeks at 12 o’clock.’? The At 
torney-General, James Turney, Esq., bere interpored, and said : May 
it please the Court. on occasions of this eort it is usual for Courts to 
pronounce a formal sentence, to remiad the prisoner of bis perilous con- 
dition, to reprove him for his guilt, and to warn bim against the judg- 
ment in the world to come.” 

“ Ob Mr. Tarney,” said the Judge, “ Mr. Green understands the whole 
matter; be knows he has got to be hung. You understand it, Mr. Green? 
don’t you?” 

‘ Certainly,” said the prisoner. 

“ Mr. Sheriff, adjourn the Court.’ 

Four weeks from that day Mr. Green was huvg, but not so much to 
his own satiefaction as his appearance promised on the day of his eonvie- 
tion. 

Tue Lonpon TaearrroaL Szason.—The theatrical season has fairly 
set in for the winter. Al!l the houses are open, except Covent-garden— 
nay, that ie still unfortunately too open—doors, windows, roof and all. 
How often it bas been rebuilt (in the newspapers) I cannot eay. It was 
to be ready for Jullien’s concerts in November—it would be seen to rise 
from its ashes like another phoeaix (rather a stale simile) ia March. Mr. 
Brown told Jones, who had heard it from Robinson, that Smith bad been 
talking with a man who met a gentleman on a halfpenny steamboat, and 
who had jast come from Birkenhead, where be had seen the iron skeleton 
of the future Opera House preparing. But there the house stande—not 
rentless, though paying no rent, and the Dake of Bedford will have to let 
it to Mr. Spurgeon before there is any chance of its being rebuilt. It 
would be a rash speculation now that Her Majeety’s Theatre stops 
the way. Here Jullien has found a resting place, and on Wednesday he 
was once more in all his glory of curls, white waistcoat, and immaculate 
kids. But his foppery may well be pardoned while he gives us such good 
mosic, and brings Catherine Hayes “ from the United Statesand Ameri- 
ca” (see programme) to sing the ballads that charmed the diggers at Ca 
lifornia and the Antipodes.— London paper, Nov. 15. 


hang. It can’t happen to a man bat once in his life, unless ae 
reen 





Whar 1s 4 Vacasonp.—A curious question was lately submitted to 
the Imrerial Court of Metz—namely, whetber a man whore wife possesses 
a domicile can be considered a vagabond. One Midoux was sometime 
ago, after 24 years’ service as superintendent under the Board of Ponts 
et-Chaussées, dismissed for miscondact, and he then began leading a rov- 
ing, drunken life. In August last, after visiting a great number of 
places, he arrived at Vouziers, in the department of the Moselle, and, as 
he appeared to be without any means of subsistence, he was ordered to 
leave the town, but he refused, and was arrested. He was then brought 
to trial before the Tribunal of Correctional Police of the place on the 
charge of vagabondage ; but, as it appe ared that bia wife, a moat 
respectable woman, kept a school at Poitiers. and that he had relatives 
and friends, who bad more than once given him money, the tribunal de- 
cided that he was not, though ina state of great pecuniary embarrase- 
ment, a vagabond in the technical meaning of the term, and it acquitted 
him. The Pub. Prosecutor app:aled to the Imperial Court against this de- 
cision, and proved that the man, from the testimony of all who knew him, 
was a Gebauched, drunken, worthless fellow, that be had no regular means 
of livelihood, and was too lazy to eura any, and that bis wile bad, to 
avoid bis constant demands for money, been obliged to make over her 
school to her sister, and accept a place in it as ateacher. He therefore 
contended that he was a vagabond, and must be condemned as such. 
The man, who oppozed the appeal in person, maintained that his wife 
still kept the school at Poitiers, though it had been put in the name of 
ber sister, and in high flowing language he represented himself aa the 
victim of catumoy and persecution, quoting verses from Victor Hugo, 
& 9. The Court decided that be could not be considered a vegabond, and 
confirmed the previous judgment. 

Nor Fiatrerinc to tus Lawyers —Thbe mass of “long robe men” 
seeking electoral honours is raising a storm of opposition. The indireot 
puffing of their claims to vacant honours is also strongly reprobated. Al- 
ready 160 barristers are members of the House of Commons, and at every 
sacancy the cry is still they come t Southampton the Conservatives 
protest against it, and will coalesce to retnra a business man in prefer- 
ence. ‘Thisis healthy. Business men are the coming mev. Lawyers 
seek boroughs as they seek judgeships, aud are only too ready to kick 
down the ladder at the first sight of commissionersbip, recorderebip, mas- 
tership, orcounty court judgeship. They buy them by political eubser- 
viency, and electors are sold. They are, asa rale, unprfneipled backs. — 
London Atlas, 


The late Attorney-Genera! is now Chief Justice Cockburn. Sir Rich- 
ard Beibell, who sits for Aylesbury, has to be re-etected, on bis elevation 
to the office vacated by Sir Alexander ; and the Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, 
Recorder of London, bas been made Solicitor-General. The reasons for 
this selection are a puzzle to soma persons, A member of Lord Wharp- 
cliffe’s family may be supposed to inherit political principles scarcely 
akin to those professed by the bulk of the present Administration, and, 
for instance, there must be a very great guif between the opinions of Sir 
Richard Bethell, and those of his brother law officer. Mr. Wortley is an 
able and upright man, much liked, but is assuredly not one of the ‘‘field” 
out of which the prophets picked the probable wiuner in the great legal 
race for the Solicitor-Genera!ship. The representation of Sunthampton 
is vacant, and several candidates offer themselvee, chiefly lawyere, of 
whom the House already holds too masy.—Corresp. London Ill. News. 





Lo.tp Exnest VANE TEmMPEst AGaIn.—Io the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
on Thursday, Sir Frederick Thesiger moved for a rule, caliing upon thie 
silly boy to show cause why a crimival information should not be filed 
against him for an assault on Cornet Ames, with intent to provoke a 
breach of ihe peace. The learned counsel stated that, since Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest bad been dismissed from the army and his regiment, the 4th 
Light Dragoons, Cornet Ames bad had no communication with him ; bat 
that oa the evening of the 3lst of October Yast, while Cornet Ames was 
standing near Dorset Gardens, Brighton, talking to a lady, Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest went upto him, spat in bie faee, and called him a 
blackguard and a coward. At that time Cornet Ames did nothing, but 
told Lord Ernest Vane Tempest that he should hear from him. The oo- 
currence soon became known and talked of in the regiment, and the ad- 
jatant of the regimeot wrote to Cornet Ames, asking him what he in- 
tended todo. Cornet Ames replied that be had placed the matter in the 
bands of his solicitor, and that he should follow his advice. The learned 
counsel! then said that, under the advice of his solicitor, Cornet Ames had 
adopted the course of moving for acrimiaal information. Lord Campbell 
interrupting the learned counsel, said he might take a rale. Rule nisi 
granted.—London paper, Nov, 22. 


After this we are not surprised to hear that Mr. Ames has received per- 
mission to sell out. An officer ehould be tolerant towards a civilian, 
which Lord Ernest now is; but to leave the law to avenge euch an in- 
sult as is here deecribed, is, it seems to us, decidedly “unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman.” 


CaLcuLaTion or Cuances._A subscriber, remitting his yearly sab- 
scription to the Albion, from a distant settlement ia Kentueky, thas 
writer. He will perceive that his doctrine works well. 

“I send without registration at my own risk. 

“Iam the most communicative of men, but have taken a vow never to 
register a letier. My faith in mankind is only limited by the —— 
that if you can pass money through their bands in a sort of prestv style, 
the trick is more likely to succeed, than if you give nen SO items and 
permit them to attempt the performance for themselve®- : ot a question 
of honesty, you see; merely a view of the science of probabilities in its 
relation to dexterity.” 

A Swarr Vicar.—A well-authenticated story bas been told of a cer- 
tain vicar, who, several years ago, lived a few miles from Loughborough, 
He was rather eccentric, but not easily imposed upon. Oa a particular 
occas‘on he and several of the principal inhabitants dined together at one 
of the inns in the village, and one of the company, thinking that the affair 
would not be remunerative to the landlord, suggested that he might charge 
an extra bottle of wine or two in the bill, by way of making it up. ‘That, 
said the landlord, ‘‘ might be doae, but the vicar put every cork into his 
pocked as a check to the account 1’ Leicester Mercury. 











Taz New Lonp Recror.or Giascow Usiversity.—Sie Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton has been elected to this distinguished post (vacant by the re- 
tirement of the Duke of Argyl!) by a majority of 108 over Lord Stanley, 
the only other candidate, Sir John Hersebell, who had originally come 
forward, having retired. The vote waa 242 against 134. Sie Edward 
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had the eupport of the Conservatives and the literary interest, and Lord 
Stanley of the Liberals. 


Tus Sreamsatr “ Great Barraw.’’—This famoas vessel is undergoing 
further aiterations of an important character, at Liverpool. She has bad 
& cew eternpost forged at the Mersey Foundry, which is said to be the 
most ponderous piece of wrought iron ever put together forany purpose; 
she is to be fitted with a new double-bladed screw, of fine pitch, to be at- 
tached to a lifting apparatus; will bave a new figure-head—lion aod 
unicorn, life s'ze ; her masts have been moved forward, and alterations 
have been made in her rig, to enable ber to carry one-fourth more can- 
vas than heretofore ; and a fall poop bas been built on deck. In conse- 
quence of altering the position ot her masts, she will have one iastead of 
two funnels, and that will be oval ia shape. She will be able to carry 
nearly 600 passengers, about 2,000 tons of cargo, 1,000 tous of coal, be- 
sides stores and water for a voyage to Australia. Her advertised day of 
sailing ie the 15th of February next. 
oe 
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Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 415, sy Damiayo. 
BLACK. 








LEIS UID, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





Solation to Problem No. 414, will appear next week, 





Chess Match by Correspondence between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAM NO. !, (SICILIAN,) GAME NO. 2, (@COTCH GAMBIT.) 


_Y. Whit Putra. Black. Pata. ite N.Y. Black, 

os" - ae Ke the Ks. | 27, K to R. “ 
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To Corrasronpents.—J. A. P. Your communications are received and 
your wishes sball be respected. The Problems shall make their appearance 
as soon as they are carefully tested.— 8. Z. You are as prolific as ingenious. 





KOR SALE Cheap, Second-hand fonts of Minion, Agate, and 
Brevier. Apoly at this Uffice, 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 

RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, ander the name of‘' Saratoga’’ water and saits, uuder the 
mame of ‘‘ Saratoga’ galte, are extensively imposed upon ed toceed in the Southern and Seuth- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire aud think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
'* water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
Shen water ; 4nd the articles imposed io this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthiess, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of CooGress Wa- 
ex, the effect of them being entirely diferent from that ofthe grees Congress Waren, fre- 
ently prodacing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious anent difficul- 
dee, y weakening the gicestive powers and destroying thetone of thestomach and bowels, often 
ering & mild case OT dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
daced by saline catharticsdissoived in ordinary water—while Concress Water produce nei- 
ther griping or (njurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it dein 
as weilas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which dui mg sixty- 
three years past has bu j}tnp the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded ihg nape ‘ot 
the ng with that of the place—thas affording the opportanity for swindlers to fuist worthless 
asticles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
series of years. The ifojury thus inflicted upon the public and ourse! ves is double, for on 
taking these sparious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in faturo refuse the cenuine ConGuzss WaTER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
ia not a anfficient guarantee of its genuineness that it isin bottles and boxes bearirg our names, 
as tho old bot:les and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valuelessarticie andselling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
can rely on—Conaress Water and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 

ID the oork of every bottle ef genuine Concress Ware, vis: ** Conaress Water—C, & W.’’— 
if without these words, it is a valaeless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
rategs powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are pot only valueless, batinjurious—not possessing 
even the virtues of che common Seidlits powders ofthe shops. That it is impossible to Con- 
q@ness Waren artificially, we havo the authority ofthe ceiebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —‘‘ |t is impossible to recombine the ingredients eo asto make an article of equal que- 
My, the efects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by orderingfrom us direct, encloing draft for the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
osation, to buy the genuine Concraess Water only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let 


i f the cork brand. 
— CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 ThamesStreet, New York City. 
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GREAT SALE OF FANCY GOODS, 


Toys, Dolls, Games, &c., 

BY ORDER OF ADMINISTRATOR. 
ue ENTIRE STOCK OF GOODS CONTAINED IN THE EMPORIUM, NO. 245 
Broadway—a jorge portion of whieh was selected with great cars by the late proprietor, 
Mr. G. W. TUTTLE, during his receni visit to Earope—is to be sold at such very low prices, 

that it is hoped the whole can be disposed of daring this month. 
Persous w shing any article for pr: sents will find this an excellent opportuni!y to obteia new 
and beauifal goods at a great reduction from uens! prices. By calling early @ better selection 

can be made, and the crowd at the Llolidays avolced. 


pire a - 


WILLIAM COBB'S 


ATENT HOTEL, SALOON AND FAMILY COOKING RANGES WITH WATER 
backs end hot air apparatus attached for heating parlours, diniog rooms, &c. Laundry 
Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Holes, Broiling Overs, Cake Griddles, Sinks; also, Steam Tables, 
Coffee acd Tea Urns ; Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Kitchem Furnitare. Depot, 23 West Broad 
way, New York. 
P. 8.—Manufacturer of Portable Gas Works. . 





REAT INVENTION FOR COMFORT.—To all Railroad 
vellers.—PATENT HEAD REST.—By a emall arrangement that can be carried in the 
pocket, or easily adjusted to the shoulders, with a spriog from bebind for the head to rest, 
or fall into. With this arrangement, all the luxury of a bed. can be one ig Bw traveller. 
Sold from $1 Sto $2each. Agents wanted for every Railroad Train in the Union. Sole 
Agency 473 Broadway. A!! orders most be addressed to the subscriber. 
L. PHILIP BEERS. 








LADIS5S' FANCY FURS. 
BACKUS, OSBORNE & CO., 
NOS. 51 AND 53 MAIBEW LANE, NEW YORK. 
Offer, at Wholesale or Retail, a very desirable assortment of 
LADIES FANCY FURS, 
Consisting of , 
Russian Sable, Hudson’s Bey Harton, Mink, Stone Marten and 


Mavafactured in the latest, most fashionable styles, 
BXPRESSLY FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE LARGEST 
AND 
BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THK CITY 
or 
FAMILY LINENS, SHEETINGS, 


LINEN BAMASES, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
FPLANNELS, $e., $e. 





ALseo 
nufacture, Rich F ’ 
Carpets, of Every Manam@et Ee teh urniture Coverings 


AND ALL OTHER GOODS CONNECTED WITH DBY GOODS HOUSEKEEPING, 
Will be found Wu0Lesate AND Retain, at 
A. T. STEWART & CO.'S, 
Broadway, Obambers and Reade Streets. 





ENUINE FURS, . 
In ROYAL ERMINE, 
SABLE, 
and MINK, 
&c., &c., &c 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Chambers, and Reade streets. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


IS8 MULLEN, NO. 44 BROOME STREET, WILL OPEN PARIS MILLINERY 

on Thurscay, October 16th New styles of Chenille and Straw Bonnets, with trimm‘ngs 

te mateh; Velvet Bonnets and trimmings; Coiffures in blonde, feathers, and flowérs; Caps 

and Head dresses—all of the latest etyle iu design and material. Also, Paris Uloaks, Opera 

Cloaks, Hoods, &c., Embroideries, Bail Dresses and trimmings, Bridal Dresses, Wreaths of 

Fioweis, rich |.ace Sets, Vollare aad Sleeves, selected by herself in Paris, and just received. 

Miss M. having bad peculiar facilities for iaspction ot the various styles of goocs in progress 

tor the Fall and Winter fashions in Pari#, is enabled to offer the same styles in New York as 
are now fashionable in Paris, and in the eame materials. 


MACEKENZIE'S CLOAKS. ; 
RICH, KLEGANT AND NEW, NOW OPEN. 
Hy HE ZULIEKA, « gracefal and entirely novel garment, in various materials, including 
VELVET, MOIRE ANTIQUE, and CASUNERE BEAVER CLOTH. 

The subscriber takes this opportunity of informirg his customers that in consequence of his 
vastly increasing trade, he bas relinquished the fur department, so as to enable him to devote 
his entire premises, as also his whole and soe attention, to 

CLOAES AND MANTILLAS. 

And having epent a considerable po tion of the last three months in Paris, he has made ar- 
rangements with all the leading modists of that city, so that he can place betore his patrons 
here every distinguished sty le of garment, simultaneously with its appearance there. 

HIS BLACK VELVET CLOAKS 
ronounced by a!l who examine them to be richer in detign, superior in work, 


te in flaish, to any in ths city. 
W. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
No. 45 and 47 Canal Street, a few deore from Broadway. 











Are universally 
and more exqu 


AN INVOICE OF RICH LACES, RECEIVED PER “ PERSIA,” 
are now ready. There are Bivck Chantilly Vetls, Uspes, Collars, Coiffures, Babes, Ao ; 
also, Apptication Point Aqailio, Point de Venis, and Valenciennes Setts, Capes, Handker- 
chiefs, aud laces for trimming ; some of whieh sarpass anything ever offered in our city. 
MILLER & GRANT, 371 Broadway. 


B. HOLDEKMANN, (Late firm of Martelle & Holdermann,) 

. 24 Bond Street, most respectfully informs his patrous, and the ladies in general, that he 

has lately returned from Paris, where he made seleccions of the latest and most fashionable 

otros of Coiffares, Parures for Balls, Bridal Parures, Feathers, and all kinds of Nouveautes 
which make part for the Coiffare. 

And he further begs leave to inform the ladies that, having made arrangements with the most 
fashionable houses in Paris, be is prepared now to furnish Dress Trimmings, of Artificial Flow- 
ers, at much lower prices, and superior qualities to any previously offered. 

AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toilet 
Appoiutments, Bridal Wreaths, Soirée Coiffeurs aud Heed Orvaments, in endiess variety at 
JAMES TUCKER'S, 387 Broadway. 


\ LINHERR, Artist in Hair and Jeweller, 577 Broadway, 
. New York, Opposite tne Metropoditaa Hoiel.—All kinds of Ornamental Hair Work 
made to order on short notice. 





























SUCCESSORS TO KOOT, 
PUOTOGRAPAIC AND FINE ART GALLERY, 
363 BROADWAY, 
@orner Franklin Street.) 
HIS ol4 and well-known Gallery bas lately been refitted and farmmi:bed ia a style ansar 
passed ; making it the fashionable resort of citizens and strangers 
PHOTOGKAPASS of every style from the smallest Minature to full size of life, taken dally, 
and finished in OIL, PASTEL, or WATER COLOUKS. Having secured the services of the 
m oat ts] mied Artis's, we are prepared to execute without regard t> weather, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROTYPES, 
MELAINOTYPES, 


AND 
DAGUERRKOTYPES, 
I RSet tied Nand i i t the Gall 
and strangers are invited to call and examine specimens at the Gallery, 
- 38 BROADWAY, First Floor. 


FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART! 
585 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


PIROTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROTYPE: 





8 
DAGUERREOTYPES. 


ue undersigned having removed the PHOTOGRAPHIC department, aad his 
PARISIAN ARTISTS, 
from his old place of business, No. 349 Broadway, to his New and Magnificent Establishment 
o. 585 BROADWAY, 
would call the attrntion of the public, to the fact that his Galleries and the Pictures made in 


them are 
= SUPERIOR 70 ANYTHING —— pavoas come ve y may = 
ose ri hoto, 3, uerreot or Am pes, execut y Artiste o 
- Ree ee EFIRED TAST ‘ 


would do well to call and jadge fur themselves. RECEPTION ROOMS first floor, and open 


8 A.M., to 10 P. 
CHARLES D. FREDRICKS, 
585 Broadway, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


Ww ILLIAM GREENER, Inventor of Laminated Steel Barrels.-- 

I have appointec Messrs. SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, 
Now York, Agents for the sale of my GUNS in the United States. Parties desiring Guns of 
my manufacture will find an assortment at their store. All orders will be received by them and 
forwatded tome. The revised edition of my work on Gunnery is now in the press, gnd will be 
ready for sale tn about two months. Persuns wishing a copy will please send theirfiames and 
address to Messrs. 5. H. & G. 

WILLIAM GREENER, 42 Ely Place, Holburn, London, 
and Aston, Newtown, Birmingham. 

SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane, New York, Agents for W. 
GREENER’S GUNS, importers and wholesale dealers in Military Goods, Giuns, Pistole, and 
Cutlery.—A complete assortment of Guns of all makers. Sporting Articles of every description, 
and every thing in the Military line. 


a —— —E 


OFEICE O® RECKIVER OF TAXES—New Court House 32 
Chambers street—NOLICE—1Ln confermity with an Act for the Uoilection of Taxes, 
passed April 18:h, 1843, I hereby give notice to all tax payers who have omitted to pay their 
taxes for the year 1856, that urless the seme is paid to me at my office, on or betors the first day 
of January, I shall proceed to collect the game by an addition of interert at the rate of twelve 
per cent. per annum, calculated from the lteh day of last September to the day of payment. 
HENRY H. HOWARD, Recsiver of Taxes. 








EB gtiss. PICK Ls, Assurted.-—-Harvey’s Sauce.—-Reading do. 
KssENCS OF ANUCHOVIES.—ROYAL BEDFORD) and o:her Sauces. 
The above, to close & consigoment, wil! be sold in lots to suit purchagers at London cost. 
ALEXANDER A. COHEN, 
61 Broad Street. 
OST OF FICE NOTICE .—Tho Mails for FUROPS, per U.S, Steamer ATLANTIC, 
will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 20:h day of December, at 10% o’cleck, AM. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


OST OF FICK NOTICE.,—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. S. Steamer 


GEORGE LAW will close at this Officeon SATRDAY. the 20th day of December, at 1, P.M, | 


ISAAG V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 














1856. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 


A most of these are from fabrics imported by and corfined to us, and im our best styles, an 
early call will secure many beaatiful things that will ran off before the season is fairly began. 
The Stock ot CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted 
to be the largest and best-selected variety ever expcsed tn this city. 
D. VEVEIN & COS 
Noe. 358, 259, and 260 Broadway, New York. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORE, 


KCEIVE by the Steamers and Sailing vesseis throughout the season, valuable Lavoices of 
Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN'S WEAR, many of which are the con- 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & C@., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN S8TEEET, 

LONDON. 

Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 


a@~ THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE T@O WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the lastten years. THE PRESENT SKE- 
LECTIONS perhaps excel any previously imported. 
*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
seen at 12 PARK PLACE. 








FALL 1856. 
A. & G@. A. ARNCUZ, 
DRAPERS & TAILORS, WB BROADWAY, 


[ {yr attention to their Stock of Goods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
has attained for style and quality of work is the surest guarantee we can offer cur cnstom- 


ers thet their wants will be attended to. 

Having purchased the iaterest of our Uncle in the business, for 80 many years carried on by 
him and our Father, as wel as oureel ves, we enjoy ai! the facilities we had before in connection 
with him, 

The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if possible richer and firerthan ever. We bave paid 
great attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE ST. 


CHOICE GIFTS FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON. 
PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR, AT THE BOOKSTORE OF T. J. 
T 





CROWEN, 699 Broadway, corner of Fourth Street. ‘ 
. J. C. most respectfully invites the attentior of those who are in pursnit of Holiday Pre 
gen's, to call and examine bis coilection of Books, Stationery, Fancy Articles, and Games, 
he assortments ot sooks embrace the Classical, Historical, Poetical, Biographical, biblical, 
Voyages, Travels, Annuals, Juveniles, Fiction, bibles, and the Book of Common Prayer, iu 
varieties of bindings to suit the purchasers—some in velvet, richly ornamented, some in Moroc- 
co, calf, Turkey and Russia, with clasps and ornamented corners. Al!bums in papler maché, 
Writing Desks do., Work Boxes, Portefolios, Dressing Cases, Gold Pens, Gold Pencils, Goid 
Thimbdies, Inkstands, Pocket Katves, Porte-Monnaies, Card Cases, Purses, Reticules, Travel- 
ling bogs. Paper Cutters, Pain: Boxes, &c , 4s. New Games—The Masquerade, The Steeple- 
Chase, e@ Regatta, Lottery, Coquette, Oracle of Ages, The Covjorer, Backgammon, Chess, 
Crivbage. &c. Call Cards neatly engraved. Iciiials stamped on paper in colours. 
P. 8.—Crowen’s Cookery instructs how to make Holiday Cake—an indispensable book 
Cueve ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS.—The excruciating 
torment of tooth ache can be apeedily relieved by this delightfal remedy, without tear o: 
injuring the gums or teeth. Eminent Dentists say thut they ure it daily in their practice, and 
that it has enabied them te preserve many veluable teeih that mast have otherwise been drawn, 








Try it yourself, and recommend it to o bers. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SAN D8, Draggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also 


| by Druggists generally. 











ATENT NONPAREIL SLEBVE FASTENERS.-:-The under- 


signed weuld cail.the aitention cf the Jewelry Trads to their assortment of the above new 
and urique article for securing Shirt Wristbands, vonsisting of Florentine, Mocaic, Jet, Blood- 
stone, Cumeo, Malachite solid Gold, &c 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The healing end cooling effect of 
this balsamic ointment upon ourns, scalds, running sores, irritations of the skin, scrofa- 

lous ulcers, salt rheam, erysipeias, and ail external inflammation is ® miracleinsorgery. Sold 
the manufactories, Na. 20 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London ; and by all 


al 
GRINNELL & SONS, No, 23 Maiden Lane { druggists, at 25 cents, 623; cents, and$l per pot. 


——_ 


299 

& J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, VN. V¥., Manufacture 
a. and Importers of Fishing "Tackle snd Fisb-Hooke of ‘all kincs’ The Gold Mecal the 
highest preminw) was awarded to J. & J. ©. C. at the last Fair, 2s manufacturers of the above 
articles.—-The Trade supplied. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. BROWNING AND MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


Cc. 8S. FRANCIS & CO. Publish this Day : 
AvRoBs a ; A Poem in Nine Books. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 1 volume, 


** This book, the most mature of mv works, and the one into which my highest convictions 
upon Life and Art have eatered.’’— Extract from Dedication. 

‘*Mra. Browning is entitled to dispute witn Tennyson the bonour of bein, 
poet of England. rtainly no woman of this country has 
poems, both in spirit and execution, are in the highest ran 
AUTUMNAL LEAVES. Tales and Sketches in Prose and Rhyme. 
One Volams. 12m9. $1. Gilt extra, $1 25. 


** T speak as in the days of youth, 
Ta simple words some earnest trath.’* 








the greatest living 
ot equalled her in poetry. Her bess 
a Art.""—London News. 


By Maria A. Child. 





WIKOFF’S NEW BOOK. 


ON FRIDAY, DECEMBER THE FIFTH, 


THE ADVENTURES 
. or A 


ROVING DIPLOMATIST. 


ONE VOLUME-TWELVE MO., 
Price $1 25. 


FETRINGE & CO., 
Harrers’ 


1866. 


Buitpise, 
Franklin Square. 


KIGGINS & EBLLOGG PUBLISH THIS DAY 


OIENCE vs. SPIRITUALISM. A treatise on Turning Tables, the Supernatural in 
s and Spirits. Translated from the French of Count py Pay} Gaspari. by E. W. ko 
with an Introduction by Rev. Robert Baird, D.D. Two large l2mo. vols 940 pp. Price $2 


OONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 









First Part. Turning Tables. 
Introduction. The Facts. 
Preface. The Ob . 
The Question. Appen 
Second Part. The Supernatural in General 
The on. Parti grounds uspiec 
he ae phy So 
ae ’ especially atural Exp on 
of Testimony. tended Supernatural. 4 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME 1. 
Part Third. ta. 
Apocrypha— False Miracles. 
Apocry rious Sorcery. 
Apocrypha—Animal Magnetism. 
pocrypha—Spirits. 


Conclusion. 


The Journal of Commerce, in noticing the book, says :—** It saps the very foundation of Spl- 
ritualism, wholly depriving it of the Supernatural el: ment which gives it itg life."’ - 


A MAGNIFICENT WORE OF ART. 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR A GIFT BOOK. 
J. S. REDFIELD, No. 34 Beekman Street, New York, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


ARLEY’3 MARGARET, An Original Work of American Art. Outlire Compositions, 

Ilinstrative of American Character, Manners and Custcms, Comprising Thirty Scenes 

from Jadd’s Novel of ‘* Margaret, A Tale of the Real and the Ideal.” By Feiix 0. C. Darley, 
and engraved in the firet style of Art by Konrad E abner. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 








1. Childhood. 10. Pluck. 21. The Dusk Bee. 
2. The Master. | lL. A glimpse at the world, 22, Tony Wi gton. 
3. Margaret annojed by ber/| 12. Martha Madeline Gisborne | 23. The Murder. 
brother. 13. Nimrod exhibit- bis humor | 24. e 
4. Hash. | 14. The Widow Wright. 26. The Arrest. 
6. The Bee Ment. 15. Campmeeting in the woods | 26. Deacon Ramsdill. 
6. Obed. 16. The Camp Preacher. 27. Margaret mee's with sym- 
7. Margaret and Obed encoun- | 17. Retrotpection. pathy. 
ter the master in the wocds | 18. Brown Moll 23. Mar, L 
8. Chilion, 19. Tre Contest 29. The Parting. 
9, Chilieon played and they | 20 bertha Weeks. 30. Pareon Wells and his wifg. 
were éilent. 








This werk is printed on beautifully tinted paper, both plates and letter-press, and elegant! 
bones ak og” eee -al cover, of novel design. Price $10. Iu fu.l Turkey morceco, = 
perbvily un 

The above is altogether the mes beautiful presentation volume ever ixeved from the press in 
auy part of the world. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH BOOKS. 
FOR SALE BY 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
13 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

'T HE TRAVELLER. A Posm. By Oliver Goldsmith, Illustrated wit i Steel 
r by Birket Foster. Crown 8vo., richly gilt binding, antique, $4 50 ; oa ee 50. 
SONGS OF THE BRAVE. The Seldier’s Dre m, and other Poems. By Campbell, Byron 
Tennyson, Wolfe, Collins, Mackay, and Barns. Choicely Illustrated by Duncan, Foster, and 
Thomas. Crown 8vo , antique, $2; morocco extra. by Hayday, $4 50 “ 

HOMES AND HAUNTs OF PUET3 AND STA ESMEN (Cowley, Gray, Pope, Burke, 
Fox), &c. Illustrated by Nineteen Moy eyo engravings On sicel tvo., clotb, gilt 
edges, $3 50 ; calf antique, or gilt edge, $6 £0; morocco extra, by Bayday, £8. : 

EATH’S KEEPSAKE FOR 1857. With original contributions by Barry Cornwall, E, 
Barret Browning, Robert Browning, Nath. Hawthorne, &e., and beantiiuily finished engiav- 
ings, from drawings by the first artists. Engraved urder the superiztendenceot Mr. Frederick 
+ PLOWERS FROM STRATE SRD ON-AVON 
4 8 FO ‘-AVON. Floral Comporitions, suggest - 

quisite description of Flowefs in the Works of Shakspeare, with tbe Poetical Peossess be 4 
in Letters of Gold, ard richly decorated. Bore 8vo., rich cream and gold binding, $7. 

THE COURSE OF TI By Robert Poliok. Iliustrated Edition, with Designs »y Birket 
Foster. Joha Tennie!l, and vobn Clayton. Small 4'o., elegantly bound, $5 

LANUSCAPE ANNUAL. THE KHINE:: its Picturesque scenery aud Historical Associa- 
tions. With Twenty Line Engravings on Steel, by the best Artists, from Drawings by Birket 
Foster, and Descriptive Tour by Henry aeons. Soper-royal 8:0. $5 50. 

ADAMS’ SACRED ALLEGORIES, Blegant Iilustraied Edition, containing Tle Fhedow 
of the Cross, Distant Hil's, The Old Man’s House, and the King’s Messengers ; with fine Illus- 
tra ions on wood, by Birket Foster, Cope, Hor-ely, &c. Small 4to., antique, $7 50. 

GARDEN BRAUTIES; a Series of oes Garden and Greenhouse Flowers. Bril- 








liantly-coloured Plates. A pani y of the plants and 
elezant pet binding riehiy embessed in gold. Imperial bre. #7 (0. aedimuacrgmers: 
THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. By ThomasCampbell. With Twenty-five choice II ustra- 


tions by Birket Foster, George Thomas, ard Harrison Weir, in the fiz 
YOUNES MRiSWMREODIRNS titenag o stint ak se 
OURE'S ) S. Tilustri tion, beautifully printed, 

with splendid a Engravings, from pictures by Mulready, Cone, oe set =e 

Creswick, &c. Crown 8vo,, cloth, $6 ; calf, gilt extra, $460 ; morocco extra, or antique, $10. 
GEMS FUR THE DRAWING-RKOOM. ' Comprising exquistely coloured Draw ingsof Fruit 

Flowers, and Birds, accompanied by Poems, written express/y for this work. Printed go! with 

ornamental gold borders. Se:ies 1. and 11 —FRUIT and FLOWERS. Series 111.—BKITISH 

BLKDS, with [Uustrated Poetry, original and selected. Series I 

poetry by F. W. N. Imperial 40 


u Ok OF BEAUTY; oF GOURT BU Sexton 
THE BO i or, AL OR 1857. A " 
traits of the Young Female Nobility. of Charming Por 


Beautifa ly engraved frem D 
Quarto, handsomely bound, $5 datas rawings by the best Artists. 


MILTON'S 1 ALLEGRO and IL PENSEROSO With upwards of ions 
drawn and etched by Birket Foster, with the text printed in red. ina Sah oeeeal tea 
POWERS IN THEIR SEASON, The Flowers of the Winter, pring, Summer 

FLO § , + The Flowers of the Winter, & . 
Arranged in the order of their flowering, with descriptions rinted 77 wan — 
capitals and elegant borders. Imperial Svo., el 1 $5. 

New Edition, with additional Embellisk mente, 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. A Collection of English P to th . 
val of Christmas. Beautifully Illustrated by Birket Foster, and calsushen eit gold oe: 
and initial letters. Super-royal 8vo , $7 ; merceco, $10. 

GATHERINGS FROM THE ORUHARD. A Series of Picturesque Groups. coloured from 
Nature, and accompanied by original poems, with ornamental borde:ings. Imperial sto , elegart- 


ly bound, $7 50. 

"TRE D&SERTED VILLAGE, By Oliver Goldsmith, Illustrated with Twen'y-fve exqui- 
site’ y execated Engravings ou Wood, by C. W. , R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., R. Redgrave, 
R. A., 4c. Crown 8vo., morocco extra, by Hayday, $4 50. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHUR HYARD, By Thomas Gray. Illustrated 


= every page by Birket Foster, George Thomas, &c. Crown Svo , morocco extra, by Haycay, 


GROUPS FROM FLORA’S BOWER. Series of Fl ral Groups, coloured fiom Natare, 
with Varses illustrative of the poetic associations of flowers, and thelr symbolic eharacter. 
Cloth, richly gilt Imperial 8ve., $5. 

THK VICAR OF WAKEFIBLD. By Oliver Goldsmith. Richly’ Iinstrated by George 
Thomas, and printed in a very superior siyle ; forming at once the standard, most elegant, 
and apprepriate edition of this classic tale. Post 5vo., extra gilt, $3; morocco extra, by 


Hayday, $o. 

Tit FLORAL OFFERING. Twelve Designs for the Months of the Year, sach represent- 
ing flowers blooming in the month in which the i lustrstion refers, wiih cescriptive poetry, 
Imperial 8vo., elegautly bound, $5, 

FINDEN'S TASLEAUX Of NATIONAL CHARACTER, BEAUTY, and COSTUME. 
Splendid steel Plates by the first Artists, witn eriginal Tales, Verses, &c., by Lady Blessing- 
ton, — Browning, Mrs. 8. C, Hall, &c. One splendid volume imperial folio, half moroceo 
extra, $15. 

THE BOOK OF CELEBRATED POEMS. Centaining Forty-one of the most popular 
Poems in the English Language, unabridged. Illustrated by upwards of Eighty En ravings, 
from drawings by C. W Cope, Kenny Meadows, &c. Demy 8vo., antique gilt odes, 4; mor, 
extra antique, $6 : 

HEKOLNES OF SHAKSPFARE,; comprising all the principal Female Characters in the 
Plays of the great Poet. Engraved on tteel, in the most highiy finished manner, from Draw- 
ings by the first Artists, under (he direction of Charles Heath, Imperial 8vo., moreceo, $10 50 ; 


with col:ured plates $2 
Illustra‘ive of the Plays of Shakencare. 


v.-H 
We TiT | aed, each $7 UMMING BIBDS ; the 





“S' 7 , 


$20. 

SHAKSPEARIAN TABLEAUX. Twelve iichly 
eoloured Etchings by Phiz; with the passages from the play ; and miniature vignettes from 
the noe of each. Koyal 8vo., Rich and novel bicding, $7 ; Sevelled cloth antique, 
extra gilt. $5 66, ‘ 

BARONIAL HALL ®, and Picturesque Edifices of England. Edited by S. ©. Hall, with 
deautitul drawings in litnotiut, by Haruing, and engravirgs on wood. Proof impresefons on 
large paper. Fo.is, half morocco, $25. — 

GAELIC GATHERINGS , or, the Highlanders at Llome, on the Heath, the River, and the 

och. Twenty four splendidly-coloured plates, by R. Mclan, with descriptive letter press by 
James Logan. Imneriai folio. halt moroeco. $15. 

SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL ART WORKMANSHIP, in Gold, Silver, Iron, E 
and Bronze, ficm the 12:h to the 19th century Fifty sp endidly illustrated Pla‘es, 
tory of the Art, by M Digby Wyatt. Foiio, 
f THE FLURAL SOUVENIB, Flowers pain'ed from Nature, emb'ematic of the passions and 
feelings in the works of the poets of diffe.ent nations, with appropriate Verses printed ia gold, 
54 Svo, elegantly Dound in rich ornamental style, $7. 

N's BAT rt ae yO BRITISH NAVY.—lLilustrated Edition, fine steel Por- 
2 vols., $2 50. 


Sass, 
wth a His- 











ALI 
traits acd i’ lates ; 

eapee neem do. — do. do. ‘ co. half moreceo, gilt edges, $5. 

Bangs Brother & Co’s., Christmas Catalcgue, compriting anjimmense stcck of cbcice tichly 
bound end embellished Books. Stardard Series Editions, A&c., is now ready, and may be had 





oo application. 
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TO HOUSEKEBPSRS. 


W T EST ASSORTMENT OF CHINA, GLASS, AND GAS FIX- 
WA Bing By New York. In order to reduce our stock so as to make room 
for very large importations now on the way, we propose to sell for the next thirty days at a large 
discount upon the regular market — je netied enttiinnt 
ee yew. J. F. DAILEY & CO., 
Merbie Stores, Nos, 631 and 633 Broadway, 
Between Bleecker and Houston Ste. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


Used in Queen Victoria’s Laundry, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
The Finest Starch she ever used. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


ROBER® HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, N. Y. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF CARRIAGES. 


BSURIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO THRIR ELE- 
T9 Family Barouches, Coaches, Caleches, Coupes, Rockaways, 4c., of the latest — 
and patterns, manufactured by themselves and warra: ted First class carriages of every des 
cription made to order. OTT & CO., No. 650 Broadway, 








FRENCH CHINA WARE, 
, VASES, STATUETTES, 
ee eee wen War Ge 


ke Ware, Water Goblets, Champagne and other 
Wine Glasses, Decanters, Fruit Dishes, &c.. &c., i 
= PARISIAN MARBLE 

Vases, Match-Pots, &c., &c-, ali of the be ers ; Terra Cotta Wares, Glass Shades, French 


st 
Fency Articles. CHRISTMAS ters AND GIFTS, 


For sale at low prices 
invited to cail and examine. 
w@ The Public is respectfully inv oll sad exemnlee  ENFELDT, 
Importer, 56 Maiden Lane, (ap stairs.) 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISH™M NT, 


e, Zand 5 John Street, New York 
OMee, Two Doors From Broadway. “ 
BONS, SILKS, WOOLEN AND FANCY GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
wie superior style of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments is widel known. 
CRAPE SHAWLS dyed the neg | or mare Breve ere, pion of SHAWLS, 
. Cleared or re-dyed. oods r urned by e 
a sal ree PARKEIT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. 3 and 5 John Street, Two Doors from Breadway. 


VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOES. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to. Price $9 00. 


TEE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. Conducted by Charles Kn 
This is a new and perfect Thesaurus of Geographic knowlodge bronght 


time. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to., Cloth. Price $9 00. Le 
THE CYCLOP ADIA OF NATUKAL HISTORY. Vonducted by Charles Knight. 
This work is illustrated with upwards of 2,000 wood cngrevings. t compr'ses all obtainable 
knowledge connected with Natural His‘ory, and is thorough and complete. 
In Two Volumes, 9 ow pay! yo 
F FREDERICK P& ES, The Celebrated Hamburgh Bookseller. _ 
ae interest. giv: the history of tie life of Ld vy and simple but noble-minded 
and exceilent German ; presenting @ character firm and tru fai in all matters of business, and 
at the same time gentle, faithful, and lovely in the domestic relations of life. 
In One Volume, Post 8vo., with Maps, Cloth. Price $1 50. ' 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH gr han After the Destruction of Jerusalem, under Titus. 
. Dr. h , of Old Aberdeen. 
a oor. Ee. eee ais Volume is intended to communicate, has hitherto been scattered 
over a large number of books and pamphiets, and been partly buried in ancient and neglected 


p great variety. 
STATUE TES. 








bt. 
iown tothe prese 


— In One Volume, Demy 8v0. Price$i00 , 
THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE Without Mechanical Restraint. By John Cenolly 
M.D. 


Eainburgh. 
This exestiont work just issued in England is by far the most important and valuable ys pub 
lished on the subject. ‘It should be in the jibrary of every physician, lawyer, and legislator. 
other of the Eoglish Books, imported by D.E & Co. can be obtained by 
through avy kstore in the United States or Uanadas, or they will be sent (post paid) 
tised price. 
in eal . DIX, EDWARDS & OO., 321 Broadway, New York. 





eo ———— depo 
D FAMILY BIBLES.—The Subscriber has just received 
pay a ee invoice of the most beautifal and costly Bibles ever Panag to which 
he respectfully invites attention They are well adap’ed for wedding gifts. THE BOOK OF 
GOMMON PRAYER, ia plain and elegant birding and 4 fine assortment of standard THEO 
LOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, suitably bound for libraries or oresents. JUVENILES 
im great variety. THOS, N, STANFORD, (Late Stanford & Swords,) No. 637 Broadway. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 


lesne Cireuiar Letters ot Credit for Travelers, avuilabie in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 


. ALSO 

antile Credits for EUROPE, &c., on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO. 

7 for INDIA, CHINA, &c., on GEO, PHABOUY & Uv., or on the 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Canton, Shanghai, Caleutta. 
litefor & aon the Bank of New Suuth Wales of Londo 
str aeu the Banko ew Suu aleso on nm. 

Coe he Suctwe BRANVHES AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE, ..... 0.0 ccc cc eee eee e teenies 
BRISBANE AND IPSWICH... 


Me!bourve. 


ot London ; and 


ORIENLAL 


Sitigapore. 


eseceess Hunter River. 
... +. Moreton Bay 


kK yneton 


Geelong. " 
~ +++ +» Mount Alexander 


EMAINE,.. ode Vacw ete tee be 

a BALARAT, 
RSP AGENCY. ..6 2.06 05 oe sseeeee 

at hd OVENS AGENCY 


ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRA 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND & SCOTLAND. 
TERLING BILLS FOR SALE ON MESSRS, PRESCOTT, GROTE & CO., AND OVE- 
RARD, GURNEY & CO.. Bankers, London, from £1 upwards, payable on demand, and 
negotiable in avy part of the ng a Kingdom ; gg Bank of England Notes, and Draf.s of any 
kers, t and sold. 
Cra are — PRIME & CO., 54 Wall Street. 


’ WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO. 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
TeRATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
ISL 


ANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5:h and 2%h of each month. 
Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
‘ 20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 


F CHARLESTON Bills on the 
om EF BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks ia EnGLanp, Ine- 
LAND, ScoTLanp and WALES. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


.++ «+» Bendigo. 


NCISCO. 

















COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America bas branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
ree of any charge whatever. 
payable without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 34 per c 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on Kuglan 
he British Provinces, in North America and Australia, 


RICHARD BELL, ? wo. 29 William Street, New York. 





ent. 
d, Ireland Scotland, 










American Bankers, Ne. 5 Rue de la Paix 

F CREDIT for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 

on the following cities :— 
Heidelberg, 


J 









Malta Rome, 
Jerasalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
The Hague, Marseiiles Seville, 
Lausanne, Mayeuce Sienna, 
Leipsick, Messine Smyrna, 
Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Liege, Munich Stockholm, 
London, Naples Trieste, 
Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Geneva, Lucca, Pau, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyons Palermo Vienna, 
Hamburg, adrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Malaga, Riga, 


Office in New York—No. 8 Wa)l Street. Bills on Paris 
STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to sui 
INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 


Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED THEY HAVE 


- short or 60 days’ sight; also 





ST. PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 


When Though till then I bad not heard 
It Mall be te Galet Pony 4 Aught abont bim, ere a third 

He alone of ail the brood, & Ittre my lips 

Ever did me any good. All saints else were in eclipse— 
Many I have found thet are For his gentle spirit glided 
Humbogs in the Calendar. With such magic into mine. 


5 
That methonght euch bliss as I did 
’T was in Proverce, near Vaucluse, Poet never drew from wine. 
Hard by the Rhone, I found 6 saint 
Gifted with a wondrous juice, 
Potent fer the worst complaint, 
’T was at Avignon that 6 st— 
In the witching bour of thirst— 
To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles ot dust that day 
Made me we come Sgint Peray. 
ly panegyrived by the poet, ir one cf the best growths of the Rhone, and 
dbeatt and & a a flavour that partakee of the odour of the 
It is an excellen: dimner Wine, and independent of its popular prestige 
Champagne sold at the same price. 
, Bole Consignee, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


Rest he gave me, and refection— 
Chastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Softened images of sor:ow, 

Bright forebodings of ibe morrow— 
Obari y for what is past— 

Faith in something good at last. 


Se 


his Wire, so bapp! 
characterized by its 

violet and raspberry. 
possesses Matrinsic excellence far beyond an 
THOMAS MeMULLE 


CHAMPAGNE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT JN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE 

of the Champagne Wines of Messrs. RUINART, PERE & FILS, Reims, begs to an- 
nource fo the trade and the public generally that he has made arrangements with the following 
houser, -xclusively, for the sale of this Wine :— 

A. BININGER & CO.; N. BLOODGOOD ; BININGER & DE WITT ; BURKHALTER & 
OLIVER ; B. M. & E. A. WHITLOCK & CO. ; W. 8. CORWIN; CHESTER BRIGGS ; 
HEN, D, FELTER; J. & W. GEERY; PARK & TILFORD; J. E. & A. LA MONTAGNE, 
After careful comparisons with other favourite brands of Champagne, he hae, by their advice 

and assistance, selccted a Wine to be known as 

THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 

whieh will be found in all reepects to equal, if not to surpass, any other brand now for sale in 

the market. From the long experience ani large meaus of Messrs. Ruinart, Pere & Fins, 

and their desire to furnish a Wine which shali meet with the approbation ef consumers, he feels 

‘persvaded that a trial will fully establish all he claims for the excellence of this Wine, and 

recommends the same to his customers and friends. C. MELET ‘a 

ew Btreet 














THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casksy$1 80 per Gal, 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. Anex ly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergalion. $15 00 per dosen, 
Warranted 4th proot, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
on Ge OLD | ed WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
8. per n. 
ALLSOP P’S RAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN 8TOUT, SLUOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerx. 
ALLSOPP’S BAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
placed on draught this well-known English Ale, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, and respect- 
fatly solicit the patronage of those who are acquaiated with ie poseter and wholesome quali- 
NDUM 


BE. G. A 
Wine Vaults, 18 Wall Street. 








OHN 3. STAFF, 353 36 ay 
Lg. STarr. 53 and 360 Broadway, emfers for sale, uz 


Aics and Porte 


Madeira, Sherry, London XXX brown:tout, Guiness’ XXX brown stout 
Pert, Sauterne, Pailadel’s do do Muir & Sons’ Scotch ale, 
Claret, Olive Oil, Tennent’s Eco‘ch ale, Youngers’ do 
Liqueures, Hock, Falkirk’s do Alsopps’ East Indie ales. 


ee renee, Scotch and Irish Whiskey, Jamaica Rum, Holland Gin, and Monongahela 
eke 


y. 
Ales, Porter and Champagne Cider, put up for export and country trace. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 

AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRII’TION 

of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
brands of Champagne, including their own MAX SUTAINK. A!) the different varieties cf Ula- 
rot and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas, Fine Old Mochs and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sances, C 
A General Assortment of Provisions, incku 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. Ali of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and ali the peighbour- 
(ng country adjacent thereto. 





aisups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, 4c 
ding their Uelebrated BuRLiNGTON Haus, Westphe 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, ©. W. 

FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD STATION.—Good ae 

commodations at all hours for Travellers. Persons in attendance throughout the night. 
G. K. SCRIVEN 


Charges Moderate. 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUB, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 
‘THE above beantiful and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It oocupies 
one of the most delightful situations in the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fitth 
avenue, Twenty-second st-eet and Madison Sqaare. 
The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’ Bote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confecti y, &c., attached. The rootas wi!! be let single or en suite, with or withvat 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation, ead as & permanent residence it 
will be found one of the most delightful. (14 4 ituation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omnibusses passing at alltimes. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 
The undersigned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part wil! be waut 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The hotel bas all the modern improvements, and is fur 
uished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and luxnry ot its guests. 
TDER. Proprietor 


FRANCIS R 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
}AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REPUCED 
cost of Sajtpetre, continue to offer their we known brands ot 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a full assortment of que 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The standard of their POWDER, which has now enjoyed the highest repetation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manufacture of the kind in the worlé 
For Sale by the principal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city, 


No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. @. HAZARD, President. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
‘J. he Undersigned received the F! RST PREMIUM for the above Artieles at ths World’s Fair 
—and constantly en hand alarge and well assorted Steck of Rods, Artifictal 
Bait, zrout Fliea, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is ableto supply on the most 
r rms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interestto ealland examine his 


Stock betore making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by « i 4 Fish- 
men to the best Bait for Trolling ever é- whe - es " Tar 


A UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE OF NATURE. 
HEN WE ARE SICK WE SHOULD REMEMBER THAT NATURE HAS PRO 
vided us with @ drain thirty-six feet long, into which all the im 
be thrown, and 80 expelled from the body. Hy BRANDRETH’S PILLS you can put your 
> ye o— into tais out'et, and a few hours can do more to cure you than by any other me- 
D months. 


Over two millions of the ple of the United States have used the BRANDRETH PILLS, 
and bave often been cured by them when every medicine has failed. 
Sold at No. 43 Canal Street, four doors from Broadway, at 25 cents per box, with full direc. 


tions ; No. 241 Hudson Street and No. 295 Bowery ; by T. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelpuia, and 
by respectable medicine dealers generally. = ’ ar ne gat 


NEW WORLD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 35 PINE STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
Cash Capital, $200,000, 
TS Company insures P ty of all kind : 
ble terme rf similar institutions in this me IR Sony ie, ee Sa 
DIRECTORS, 

jJra Smith, 
Israel Corse, 














T# 


Thomas A. Emmet, 
Jobn M. Farman, 


Gabriel Mead, 


Edward Whicebouse, 
Wiliam Birdsall 


John Rasdal), 


pont. C. Townsend, F. Mey Geo. Griswold, Jr., Robert Emmet, Jr,, 
David Milliken, James M, Wilson, P. P. Rodocanachi, Arthaor Leary, 
Peter A. Hegeman, Chas. M. Connolly, Fred. G. Swan, Charles Tuttle, 
Robert Le Koy, Stephen W. Gaines, Edwin Thorne, David é 
George M. Groves, Saml. A. Warner, Alfred J. Cipriant, Richard Hardt, 
Jonathan Thompsen, Radolph©. Berlage Louis J. Belloni, ©.L, Recknage!) 
Elisha E. Morgan, Arebd. T. finn, James K. Pell, David Jones. 
SAML. A. PATTERSON, Secretary. THOMAS A EMMET, President, 


GABRIEL MEAD, Vice President. 





80 great @ favourite with the public, one user recommending them to another, that 
sales have nly wd — = — - ——* Te range is constructed on | 
true philosophic: mechanical pritciples, securing the most ‘ect operation at the lowest | 
possiole cost. THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, “| 
| 


to the of J. L. Mott,) 
Nos. 264 and 266 Street, N. Y. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 





Water 





! 
LONDON PUNCH, | 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. } 
LOTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED) 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
.07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor) , New York. 


4 


CHARLE: WILLMER, 
19 south John Street, Liverpoo!. 


OWNE & HASBROU 





CK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 1 
Pearl Bt. +B :3,imporiers and ey om tor sale at 78 
every variety of Accoun » Peper, Fancy and Staple Stationery ; Writing P. Not 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receipts, Inkstands, M-morandum and Time Books, Pens, — 
ee SE rane, ey ieee &c., ard all articles eon og | kept by 
rade. JU an A y executed atlow rates. C i 
Bill-Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to call. — een 


and 176 
cash prices 


“y F° 





GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE Co. 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York. 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURRENT RATES. 
R THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE MERCHANTS ON THE WEST SIDE OF 
the City—this Opmpeny has opened a Brancu Orrice, at the ‘IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS’ BANK,”’’ No. 245 Broadway, near Murray Street. 
To afford facilities to the Jobbers for entries under Open Policies, 
from 9 o’cleck A.M., until 6 o’cloek P.M. 


W. C. Pickersgill, J. H. Elliott, N. Chandler Hiram Hutchinson, 
J... Aspinwall, Jobn P. Brown, H. F, Spaulding, R. L. Trenholm, 
Robt. M. Olyphant, Jas. W. Phillips, Wm. G. Lane, George Bliss, 

G. B. Lamar, George Barnes, Robert Spedding, James T. Soutter, 
R. Caldwell, A. Lachaise. Samue tes, G. G. Sampson, 
Jokn Allen, Chas. H. Dabney, J. B. Jobnston, James M. Brown, 
Wm. H. Guian, Wm. Loeschigk, Ww. M. Evarts, James Benka’k, 
Adrien Ieelin, P.P. Redoeanachi, F. W. Reimer, Fred. C. Gebhard, 


Thos. Richardson, Geo. Griswold, Jr., 
R. LATHERS, President. . F. FOX, 24 Vice President. 
J. A. PARKER, Vice President. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 
THOMAS B, CURTIS, Resident Vice President, at Boston. 


Thce. B. Cartis, Sam’l. B. Caidwel). 


| 


| 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

Company.—C, R. WOODWORTH & CO: are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efticient Gas Machine, adapted in ali respecte to the wants of private dwellings, pub- 
lic Y + in pe pe —? bee a oy sine i payee hotels, watering Bone &ec., a8 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnieh applying toC. R. WOO RT 
& CO., No. 74 Wall-etreet, N. ¥ — ic atte 


urities of the system can | 


the Office will be open | 








| 
| 
| 
| 








| tp 


LANDS FOR : 
as ILLINOW CENTRAL RATLROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
over TWO MILLION OF AORES of Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwards 
on long credits and at low rates of interest. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the constrnetion of this Railroad 
and inclade some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the Scate, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The Road extend trom Chicago, onthe 
North-East, to Cairo at the South, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the North-west 
extreme of the State, and es ail the lends lie within fifteen miles on each side of thie R 
ready and cheap me ns are afforded by it for transporting the products of the lands to apy 
those points and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid gr 
of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase of population by immi- 
gration, &c., sfford a substantial and growing home-demend tor farm produce. The soil 
is a dark, rich gionld, from ene to five feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted for 
grazing cattle ahd sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, &e. Economy in eul 
and great productiveness, are the well-known characteristics of Illinois lands. Trees are not 
required to be cut down, stomps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the case in exltiva- 
ting new land in the older States. The Oret erop of Indian corn, planted on the newly broken 
sod, usually repays the costs of plowing and tencing. Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is 
sure to yield very large profits. A man with a plow and two yoke cf oxen will break one and a 
half to two acres per day. Contracts can be made fer breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to $2 WH peracre. By piow yoanagement, the land may be plowed and fenced the first, 
and under a high state of cultivation the second year. Corn, ‘grain, cattle, &c., will be for- 
warded at reasonable rates to Uhicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the Fouthern. 
The larger yield on the cheap lands ot Illinois, over the high priced lands in the Eastern and 
Midd’ States, is known to be mach more than sufficient to pay the cifference of transportation 
to the kastern market. Bitominous coal is mi at several points along the Road, and is a 
cheep and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at several points a'ong the Road at $1 50 to $4 

r ton. can be bad at the same rates per cord. Those who think of settling ia lowa or 

innesota, should bear in mind, that lands there, of any value along the water courses 
for many miles injand, have been disposed of ;—that for located in the interier, there are 
no convenienees for transporting the pretiee to market, Railroads not having been introduced 
there. That te send the produce of these lands, one er two hundred wiles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more the expense of cultivating them ; ‘ 
thus situated, at $1 25 per acre, are not 80 good investments as the land of this Company at the 

fixed. The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for 
althongh vacant lands found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is 
greater, and every b prodace of those lands are carried, either in wagons or inter - 
rupted communications, increases the expense of water tr» neporiation, which must be borne by the 
—s in the reduced 


and hence, Goveroment lands 





price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are iscomes from 
farms, and of course on their investments. annually and hae year redaced. The great 
fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, and their consequent yield over 
those of the Eastern and Middle States, is moch more sufficient to pay the difference in the 
cost of oo. especiaily in view of the facilities furnished by this Road, and others 
with which f ts, the eperati of which are no: interrupted by the low water of sammer 
oo frost of win 


ter. 

RICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality,&c. Centracts tor deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 
pUrchase money to be paid in five annual ts. The first to become due in two years from 
the date ef contract, and the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at 
three per cent. perannum. Asa security to the performance of the contract, the first two 
) ears’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the 
land purchased shall yearly be brought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted tor cash. The company’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 

READY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which ean be set up in a few days, can be ob- 
tained from responsible persons —They will be 12 feet »y 2) feet divided into one livisg and 
three bed-rooms, and will cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the Road, 
$150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at proper- 
tionate rates. The Company will forward all the ma.eriais for such buildings over their roed 
promptly. Special arrangem«nts with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fevcing materials, agricultural tools, and en outlit of provisions in any quanti- 


ty, at the t wholesale " 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, charged for these lands 
will enables man with a few bundred doi in cash aud ordinary industry, to Make himself 
independent before all the purchase money becomes due. Ip the :nean time, the rapid settic- 
ment of the country — have increased their value four or five fold. When required 
an experienced person my applicants, to give information and aid in z 
Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respectable and 
well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Kailroad iands, throughout the State— 
also the cost of fencing, os of catule, expense of harvesting, threshing, &c., by contract—or any 
other iniortnation—will be cheertully given, on appli m, either persomaliy or by letter, ip 
English, French, or Ge-wan, addressed to 
JOHN WILSON, Laod Commissioner of the Iilinois Central R. R. Ce., 
Office in Lilimois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, 111. 





JHE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbary, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, & remedy 
thatcures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofola down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, and never falled except i» two casa, (both 
thaunderhumours.) He has now in his possession over two huudred certificates ofite value, all 
within twenty milerof Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles willcare the worst kind of pimpier on tre see 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Twe bottles will care the worst canker in the month and stomact. 
Three to five bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among th hair 
Four to six bottles will care corrupt and running wicers 
One bottle willcure sealy eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rbeunrs -\ su 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofals 
A benefit is alwaysexperiencedfrom the first bottle, and @ per!+ct care whenthe above quan 
ity ie taken, 
othing look sso itaprobabie tothose who havein vaintried ul/t! © wonderto! medicines of the 
day, &s that acommon weed, growing ip the pastures areuna oid stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have # humour it bas tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s abcat it, suiting some cases but vot yours. I peadled over a thoe- 
bottles ofitin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effecis of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto ghildren a year old: to 
eid ple ofsixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking coildren, wimse fesh was softand 
flabby, restored co a perfect state of health by one bottle. 
To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottlewiliaiwayecureit. It gives greatre 
iefin catarrh and disziness Some who have taken it have bewu costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easty but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings. but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four daysto a week. There is nevera bad reault from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you wil! feel yourself like s new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man |istened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. Katthe best you one et and enough of it. 
Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENN DY, 120 Warren etreet, Roxbary 
AGENTS :—Charies H, King, NewYork ; J. W. — & Sone, Phindelphia; George HB. 
Feyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Enffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
touto: John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & ©o,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 


STEAM TO GLASGOW. 
Anchor Line of Steam Packet Ships. 














UNITED KINGDOM,....... ... WOO Tons...... ° F —— Commander 
JOHN BELL. 0.60655 see se 1800 Tons, +... Jas. Alexander, se 
SEP § ok. ck b 0 04 1600 Tons... .... . John Henderson, oe 
ITTED up with a view fo the comfortable accommodation of all classes of passengers. The 
splendid Cirde-built Tron Screw Steamship ** 72M PEST," is intended to sail with (ioods 
ard Passengers direct from New York to Glasgow on the 2ist cf Junuary, 1856. 
Firet Cabin Pareage....... cesceecees | Second Cabin Passage... ............ $40 
UENO, 0 8 ine 5.1064. ten? Gn pee Ratan snes ae ea 
And four d in a liberal supply of well cooked provisions. 
For Frelght or Passage, apply to FRANCIS McDONALD & OO., 


Broad Street, New York. 


“FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
REW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPAN?). 


The United States Mail Steamebips 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—-FULTON, 2,40 Tons, Caps. J. A. Wotion. 
Wit leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the ye&r 1856, on the following Gaye: 








Leave New York. ve Havre. 
Arago.. Saturday... ... June 2 | Arago .... .Wednesday.,... Jaly 3 
Ae Saturday... ... July 26 | Falton. .,..Wedmesday...... August 7 
a6 Kae Saturday . August 23] Arago..,..Wednesday..... Septem’r al 
ee Saturday...... Reptem. 20! Fulton, .,..Wednesday,.....Qctober 2 
Arago...., Saturday... ... October 18| Arago®..,..Wednesday...,..Novemb. 19 
Fulton .. Saturday... ... Novem. 15| Falton,....Wednesday......Decemb. 17 


These Steamers were built expreesly for Government service, with double engines ander deck, 
and every care has been taken in the eonstruction of hvll end machinery to ensure safety and 
speed. The ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demeastrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodatione for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 


From New York to Southampton or Havre, .........- First Cabi,e ss. sees $130 00 
ry rr “ om ee atx eos tse8 75 00 
Vrom Havre or Southampton to New York, ..... eee... Pee teeeee 800 trapes, 
rr) rr “ Second eos franca. 


To Pussengers going to London these Steamers offer ‘the’ advantsges of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. Nop ¢ secured until paid for. 
Surgeon on board. All Letters and Newspapers must pase through the Post-office, 
For Freight or Passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Brose *8y 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
OROSKEY & CO., Soa 
AMERICAN EUROPE 
NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARK TER 
WASHINGTON,.........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN....... 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dares OF SalLing—18b6 


ON OINT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO., Paris. 


+-ee-e. Capt.E, Higgins 


From New York. from Bremen, From Southampton for N. York. 
Saturday. Saturday Wednesday. 
Hermann..., roy Hees wae Sant ?- be tp Soe bonedete aent 5 
Washington ...... ° bebe soc e 0OemEe np eOde rh anucten : 
Hermann,....... Sept. Go voce cee 1c Uee Doce ces cos ccacees Oct. 8 
Washingtor....... Oct. 4... .00-00- oMO% 3... 00 .-. Nov, 5 
Hermanp..... oy | es PP: ee Peeciecc ence wp 
rr... ose OP. WB.sc.cen.c5.0cke Bio 00s-- ont eee seus 5. toLe 
Stepping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeds 
don and Havre advantages over any other route inthe economy both of time and a iso rs 
Price of passage ‘rom New York to Southampton and Bremer, frst oab!n, msin ealocn, 
eabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $66. 
Ali Letters and Ne or must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will, 6 signed on the dey ofsailing. 
An experienced surgeon oe ane to each stenmer. 
or freight or passage apply to : k _ : 
of. SAND 1) South William et., New Yor:, C. A. HEINEKEN 4 ©O., Bremen 


wh. ISELIN, Havro. 


CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 


ee ae , 
THE GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP CO.'S 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL apr " 
i _Wnm. Cumming, commander. 
py bene ee ** Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1.962 Sie John Duncan, commander. 
1 


Are appointed to sai 
om Glasgow, 











York. 


From New 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, Jan’ry. 10, at noon. 








EDINBURGH, Wednesday, December 10, 4 A 
GLASGOW, ; Wednesday, December 31, GLASGOW, Saturday, Jan’ry. Sl, at noon. 
NEW YORK, Wednesday, January 14,| NEW YORE, Saterday, Feb'y. 14, at noon, 
Rates or Passacs. , ¢ : 
From Glasgow, . ... From New York. as 
Firet Class... ..- ccc cece ccs cee 15 guineas | First Class... 20. ...c0.- se, ees S75 OC 
Steerage, found with ceoked provi- ; Steerage, found with cooked provi 
; + MOND. oso ccncees oh enrstts tee ROOD . 0c voces eres eee coc cesce OO OD 
An Experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer, 





| 
' 
| 


For Freight or passage, J. MeBYMON, 17 Broadway N. Y. 


New York City bila or SPR onty taken, 
 W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS 


OFFICE. NO. i8 BEEKMAN ST. 





We. YOUNG ¢ 
s, J. ABERN.§ 





